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~ ANEW WORK ON THE CUMULATIVE METHOD. 


THE FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


The student who has completed the author’s ‘‘ Easy Lessons in German” will find 
the ‘‘ First German Reader” very interesting and profitable as a first attempt at more 
extended reading. It is a story, written in the simplest language, designed to bring 
out the prominent grammatical features, and illustrated in a forcible and original 
manner. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, 


THE SERIES. 


60 CENTS. 


Easy Lessons in German, - - - - $ .60 
First German Reader, - - - - - - 60 
The Cumulative Method in German, - - 1.20 
The German Verb-Drill, - - - - - 4.20 
Easy Lessons in French, - - - - .60 


Sample copies for examination mailed, post-paid, to teachers at above prices 
Send for cirewars, specimen pages, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
Boston, 


Publishers, 


New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


Ex-Minister of Education in France, and Professor at La Faculte des Sciences de Paris. 


Adapted and arranged for American Schools by W. H. Greens, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in 
the Philadelphia Central High School, author of “ Greene's Chemistry.” 

Complete in one volume. 375 Pages. 570 Illustrations. 60 cents. 
The attention of educators is earnestly invited to this work, which has 

been written ‘for the purpose of giving Elementary Instruction in 

Natural Science. Its sale in France, in less than three years, reached 

500,000. There isscarcely a school, even in the smallest village, that 

does not use it. 


BOOK ONE, 30 CTS. 154 PAGES. 
ANIMALS, PLANTS, STONES AND SOILS. 
BOOK TWO, 36 CTS. 220 PAGES. 


PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
INTRODUCTION PRICE. 





Book1. Animals, Plants, Stones and Soils, - - - - ~ - 30 cents. 
Book 2, Physics, Chemistry, Animal Physiology, and Vegetable Physiology, 36 cents. 
Complete in one volume, - - - - - - - - 60 cents. 


In the American Edition such changes and additions have been made as were needed to adapt 
the work to American schools. The additions include all common and important American species 
of Animals and Plants. The type, plates, and illustrations are new; the latter follow the original in 
size, number, and arrangement. The cuts of animals were drawn from life by Faber. 

From the New York School Journal.—*'So admirable a little book as this might well be made 
the subject of a discourse on the teaching of natural knowledge, as it is one of the most remarkable 
books ever written for children. 

From the New England Journal of Education.—“ This work will be cordially welcomed by 
American teachers and students who are seeking for aids in elementary instruction in the natural 
sciences. 


&@” Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for introduciion and examination. Address, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, 





715 AND 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





NEW AND IMPORTANT. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 
Secures better results than have been obtainable hitherto, 
Price for Exchange, 10 Cents; Introduction, 20 Cents. 


White’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. 
Just adopted in Denver, Col. More rational, more direct, more instructive than 
any other publications on the subject. 18 Books; giving two books a year fora 


nine years course of public school instruction. Correspondence solicited. 
14 Books sent for Examination on Receipt of $1.50, 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Series. 
Number 5, a new and charming book has just been added, and will be 
sent for examination on receipt of 72 Cents. 
Numbers 1 to & inclusive sent on receipt of $1.50. 





Write for our Brief Descriptive List, Special Selected List, or Pamphlet of Gray’s Botanies. 
IVISON, BLAHKEMAN & CO., 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


- 149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERN- 

MENT. By Wictr1aAmM A. Mowry, 

* Pux.D., Boston. A text-book for the 

use of classes in CivilGoverment. Introductory price $1.50. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF MORALITY. Or, Ethical Principles Discussed and Applied. By E.G. Rosrnson, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Brown University. A standard work for students and readers in Morai Philosophy. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO, snvcx "eects? 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO, 


Publishers, 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


Introducto: rice $1.0. EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. By Gen. THomas J. MORGAN, -_-- 
Rhode island Sate ‘ormal School. A book that every teacher and educator should have. ice 
$1.50. INSTITUT&S OF GENERAL HISIFORY. 

L.D., ‘easor - History in Brown University. 
reader of ry should have. ay mere dg 
Price Lists of our important new Educatio Pub 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., 
A book that every teacher, student and general 
00. §2"Send for our new Catalogue and special 
ications and Supplies. Correspondence is invited. 
740 & 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

122 & 124 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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DIXON’S 


American Graphite Pencils 


Have the smoothest toughest and strongest 
leads of any pencils made. They are in 10 de- 
grees of hardness and un- 

ualled for uniformity 


of grading. They have 
been adopted by all the 
School ds of the 


principal cities. If your 
stationer does not keep 
them, mention the NEw 
York ScHOOL JOURNAL 
and send 16 cents in 
stamps for samples worth double the money, 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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W. H, Walmsley & Co, ‘cs BE, B, BENJAMIN, — seWvork| JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO © PHILADELPHIA, 








R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 


etc., etc. 
Iilustrated Price List 
mail 


A. W. FABER'S 


FAMOUS 
LEAD PENCILS, 


UNEQUALLED IN 
QUALITY 





THE OLDEST ANO BEST 
OF ALL PENCILS. 


nd 


HOUSE FOUNDED IN 1761. 


PEN HOLDERS 


RUBBER 
ERASERS. 
PENCIL 
SHARPENERS. 


If you cannot obtain 
these Goods at Statione 
send 30 cts. fer samples 0 
same. 


SOLE AGENT ano MANUFACTURER, 
645 ano 547 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FABER’S PATENT 
PENCIL 
COMPASSES. 
SAMPLES, 15 CTS. 





SCHOOL CABINET of STANDARD 
MEASURES. 








All the necessary gtenterés ot welehee and 
measures, in a neat, varnished, bard wood 
cabinet with lock. Should be in every schocl 
bwilaing. Price, 810.00 Complete. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


A MUSEUM 


Of Objects in Natural History 


has become a necessary adjunct to the class-room 
in every school where the Natural Sciences are 
taught. We sell, or coilect to order, single speci- 
mens and large and small collections, in every de- 
partment of the Natural Sciences. 

Our INSTALMENT PLAN Offers a rare opportun- 
ity for teachers to secure a fine cabinet upon easy 
terms, and has in hundreds and hundreds of bc ape 
proven itself an inestimable boon to schools o: 
moderate means. 


SKELETON 
collection, inciting the more typical forms of 
each class, will be Lhe n immgdiately and, if de- 
sired the balance will be sted to order. 

We employ a collecting force of specialists and have 
established depots upon every con- 
tinent. Send fe for Cotitbasee 

We make a mo ay the finest class of Taxi- 
dermy, —— e mounting of skeletons. 

Mammals, etc., and receive this as custom 
rk from parties desiring the same. 


Pror. W. H. WINKLEY, Cleartield, Iowa. 








Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus for sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


Si ns 
AAS ° 








a JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. a, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, LY. YENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


E, p  & STOCKW ELI oe 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Badges and Medals for Pupils of Seminaries and 
Schools, also Class Pins, Rings and Bracelets. 
19 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 
2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
“We received the O. C. 9 pins as ordered, and were much gratified with 
them. The Olivet College Class of "90 would take pleasure in recommending 


Mr. Stockwell’s workmanship to any class, society, or fraternity in the c ountry. 
His work is nothing but first-class.” OLiver CoLLEGE CLAss °90, Olivet, Mich., March 29th, 1887. 


WANTED. 


CHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS, whoare 
energetic, t» represent our association. We prefer those who have had ex- 
perience in canvassing for books, or other kind of soliciting. We have over 100 Teachers, 

School Superintendents and Principals of Schools now enzaged in selling memberships, and they 
average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this work. A 
few earn as high as $300 and $400 per month. The business is much pleasanter than canvassing 
for books. Many teachers say they will never again enter the school work so long as we wii! give 
them employment. We give either salary or commission. Best of references required. We have 
many tes_imonials like the following : 

> “I take pleasure in testifying tothe merits of the National Library Association. I have had 
many dealings with the firm and have always found them just and honorable. Everythirg I have 
purchased of them has been equal to their eueprpentats ons, and [ have impucit confideuce in their 


willingness and ability to do all they promise.”—C. M. ARNOLD, Late Pres, of Kentucky Classical 
and Business College, Nor:h Middleton, Ky. 


* After an examination of the Catalogue and the og ie books of the National Library gepetyiien 
of Chicago, I accord it my hearty approval.”—GEO. YLAND, Lieut.-Gov. Wiscon:i 


* The National Library Association dispenses with * mites men ’ and brings the va “a public 
nearer to publishers, I think the plan an excellent one.”—J. W. AKERS, Supt. Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa. ‘or particulars address, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State Street, Shicago, I. 
MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 

















TEACHERS 
DO YOU WISH TO AVOID TROUBLE? 


If so, send to us. We have the best variety 
of Speakers, Dialogues, Readings, Plays, etc., to 
be Lenten - anon. Here are some of the books 

ublis! 

Yo NG’s NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 
for the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 
Board covers, 30c. 

CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, 
Charades Blackboard Mxerckes St. tor Pa: | «Cure of minfl wandering. 

ra xere e - e 

mary aie Kincergartens. 1 val. «7 + Any book learned in one reading. 

cen 

speeches, Tableaux. Charades, Black. | 1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 sat W ashington, 1216 

rd Exerc 


at Boston, large classes of Coumbia Law stu- 
Common, xerce, et, fees se vt dents, at Yale. Wellesley, Oberlin, University of 


0, boards. Penn., Michigan University, Chautauqua, &c., 
PLEAbinr Timex F esten We land. ke. ‘End dorsed b RichARD Proctor, t e Scien” 
Containing Dialogues. ‘itations, ‘otion Hons W. W, Astor, JUDAH ENJAMIN, 
te., entirely new. Price, 50 cents. ya Grason, Dr. Brown, E. H. $ook, Fre. 
KINDERGARTER SONGS “AND PLAYS, . State Normal College, &c. Taught by 
By Mrs. Louise Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards, | C°'Tespondence. Prospectus POST FREE from 
Price, 50 cents. 
CHEERFUL ECHOES. A New Kindergarten areadeonmeaser: hemporacacominenies 
Song Book, Words and Music. Mrs. Louise 
Pollock. a i vol., 12mo, boards, ice 50 cents. 


Catalogues of all kinds of books gratis. 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Award and mn A Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ing, etc., at Paris Exposition, 1876. 


Satin prrench 





sound: highly satisf 
tory Bolis for Bohesie, O arenesete 
MENEELY & CO. | 
WEST TROY, X. ¥. 1826 
Description prices and om applieation. 
















Polish 





Beware of none Genuine 
Imitations. by ay De 
Gighest aug New Orleans 2 mnperiiten ~ ag ae al 


Com petitors—A Silver 





Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corres- 
pondence desired, 
» Mention this Jour- 
NAL. 








EIMER & AMEND 
206, 207, 209, and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMIGALS, 
Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 


lied with the best goods at the lowest prices, 
4 Cnsen's Burners and Gembusties" Pur. 
naces, a specialty in manufacture. 


ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 








IN THE WORLD. 






= ANDREWS’ 
lobes, Tella- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of School 
Waps. 


Andrews Manufacturing Co., 
686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago’ 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term will begin February 8, 1888, 
Tuition and text-books free to Normal Stu- 
lents. 

Special attention to common school 
eachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 
EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 

New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y¥. 


The FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


(merican Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 
NEWPORT, Rk. I., 
July 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1888. 


L Ra will be offered from all the princi- 
LOW | ates pal cities on Railroad and Steam: 

es, as well as half-rates at the Hotels and 
dt UR in Newport. An _ excellent 
ppportumty will thus be afforded to visit the cele- 
brated “ City by the Sea” with its many wonder- 
ful and historic attractions. The speakers to be 
announced will include some of the foremost 
men in the educational and literary world. For 
bulletins S50. ste So, particulars, to be issued 








y ar April 20, = _— apply to y= 
A. LITTLEFIELD, Su Newport, I 
J. MILTO WALL. Prictient. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 




















ESTERBROOK’S * ns. 


No. 333. 





STANDARD S.HOOL NUMBERS, 
333, 444, 128. 105 & o4s. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.. 26 John St., ¥.'. 
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The School Journal. 








ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 


fhe Teachers’ ingtitute and Practical Teacher. 
(Monthly.) $1.2. year. 


Treasure-Trove. 


t Editors. 





"Gane IWustrated. $1.00 a year. 


CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEARTO ONE ADDRESS, 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. » # 


EASTERN AGEN 
HEN RY A. YOUNG & CO. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lil 


J. I. CHARLOUIS, Manayer Advertising Department. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Current News—Discrimination Needed—New Educa- 
Thlaes Measures Demanded—Importance of Small 


. | 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 





telegraph, and photography are only recent applica- 
tions of old principles. When we use the word 
‘“‘ new” we never mean absolute newness out rela- 
tive newness. It is difficult to make some writers 
understand this point. 

Every few weeks we find editorials denoutcing 
the words ‘“‘ New Education” as “the most vicious 
appellation ever attached to a departure in educa- 
tion.” Granted that his burning sentence expresses 
the truth, but tell us what term can be used? It is 
easy to destroy, but more difficult to construct. 
Give us a new word to suit the idea. Telegram was 
invented, why not invent another word? There is 
an idea in the educational world, different from any 
idea the world has ever before had. It wanted a 
name, and until a better name can be found it has 
been christened ‘‘ New Education.” Froebel’s Kin- 
dergarten, the new departure in Harvard, the co-ed- 
ucation of the sexes in colleges, the word method of 
teaching reading, manual training in schools, have 
all been called ‘‘New Education.” Its application 
has been very broad, but that it has had an applica- 
tion expressing an important departure can not be 
questioned. 

The truth is the word ‘“ new ” prefixed to “‘ educa- 
tion” is superfluous tothose who kaow and feel what 


5 pS akebs aetsallpane sipped 347| education is, but it is unfortunately a fact that com- 

he New York City, Sho. 0.000 Ml paratively few realize what education is. The large 

Brit Tams. WMS SF usvecs ¢ nxscha  \osccemenipeecuun a majority still imagine that it can be got by learning 
aball, Y President New York State Teachers’ text-books, answering sct questions, and earning a 

Conundrums for ‘Tobacco Smokers. tiene tare agate diploma. The expression ‘finishing an education ’ 

The Socratic Philosophy . Lisscsstessseees + ss verses 8491) is still quite common among even cultured people. 

Sl celehtetdowenimaierionnen seh abenaiendl 349 
The Need of Bh ehtoal Teaching. 2.220.222 349 The idea is pretty thoroughly riveted in the minds of 
i Ritietctes cis ss ecuhioosnwanthadietcmaenel 


Valuable Ganitery Liheratuce.. bi “ha! oeboadene Tue 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


The Educational Work at Bonnet Lake. on! Bult state, 
A Goes, © ete. By Rev 

Backward. By M. M. 

Indust Education or Manual Training. By Henry 

Randall Waite, Ph.D 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Halves.—For a Geography Lesson.—Partition.—Number 
Lessons.—A Suggestion in Percentage.—Lesson on a 
po h.—Topi Lesson on the Skin.—A Brief Geo- 

y Review. Sree and Chemical Changes... .. 

The J rch of Success. By C. M. Harger, Hope, Kansas. . 

I Eine 0660.06 6008456 b0s—eessesecsee to! bee ° 
ngs of To-Day ... .. 

Fact and Rumor 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES.. 


even college and high school men that it 1s not possi- 
ble to ‘‘ get an education” without completing the 
‘trivium ” and ‘‘quad'ivium” of the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. Thereare thousands who laugh to 


350| scorn those who claim that manual tralning affords 


better mental discipline than algebra and grammar, 
or even Greek and Latin. There are tens of thous- 
ands who firmly believe that the ‘‘education” of 
‘‘old Abe” was sadly at fault. What is new in ed- 
ucation is as old as the record of thinkers, but it 


a neverthcless is as new as the recent revival of think- 


ing. We are seeing an old thing in a new light, 
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eb O0sebeese Gb000 0650 o6s Education.” 

New York City Giuijainenies bSbwad Sous Guek “oe 

Nt: heal ctele uiecs emiepedaiy tas <ibipeel te , ‘ 

Goes Fuentes tated watcscctss Pedgunas jexesancencesenes BOARD OF EDUCATION made up, as it usually is of 
BOOK DEPARTMEN1 bankers, lawyers, doctors, and merchants can 

SL. --cn8. cctes  masveradnersianeabelenenta ‘ 86 not be expected to understand the details of school 

RE eee rere ere 35, work. Its members have never studied educational 
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methods, have never thought out the detail of super- 
vision, and know nothing concerning the growth of 


(THE tomb of Henry Ward Beecher in Greenwood] of a child. It cannot be expected that they could be 
Cemetery was decorated on Memorial Day by aj able to direct school affairs. A few years ago, when 


éetachment of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


teaching was little more than book memorizing, su- 


The papal rescript has not yet been read in the Irish] pervision needed no better qualifications than read- 


churches. 


Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage, Henry George] ing and writing, but those years are gone never to 


and Julian Hawthorne, attended New York police|return. The old time thrashing teacher is dead and 


courts and gave to the press their impressions of| buried, and let him rest in peace. 
.|to see his like again. 
,| measures and new men. 


the manner in which justice is dispensed therein 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, editor of the Christian Union 
was elected pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
On account of the panic caused throughout France 


We never want 
Now, times demand new 
Our schools can only pros- 
per under intelligent supervision. It would be 
laughable, if it were not so serious, to see a board 


by the circulation of counterfeit five-hundred franc| of education directing its superintendent as though 


n tes the banks decided to withdraw them from cir-| he were an inferior cfficer. 


Who thinks of direct- 


culation. The city of Samarcand is rejoicing greatly | ing an artist how to paint a picture, or a musician 
over the opening of the new railway to the Caspian| how to compose a picce of music, or an architect 
Sea. The United States and Spain have made an} how to draw the plan of a building? It is never 
agreement prolonging the existing commercial ar-| thought of, for such direction would be certain to 
rangemeuts pending the conclusion of a more ample} produce work of no commercial or artistic value. 


treaty. 





NEW things are often bad things, they are also of- 
ten very good things. Discrimination is 


Business men are too wise to interfere in things out- 
side their knowledge. They would lose too much 
money if they should. But in school work the case 


needed. New ideas have made this nineteenth cen-|as much about aschool system as about banking, 


tury what it is, both in bc dness and in goodness. But 
by “new ” we do not mean that there is anything 
absolutely new. The steam engine. electricity, the 





is different. The average banker thinks he knows 


and he is just as willing to sit in judgment on the 
details of a course of study, as on the adjustment 
of banking affairs. He considers himself competent 


to decide exactly ao ‘na training shali be 
adapted to school work, how teachers shall instruct 
in geography and arithmetic, and whether a new 
candidate for a vacancy is qualified to fill the place. 

Not all boards of education are equally conceited. 
In some favored places they are willing to leave all 
the details of school work to the superintendent and 
his teachers. In these cities the blame of continuing 
poor methods rests where it belongs, viz., on the 
teachers; but in too many places it is divided be- 
tween the board and the teachers, usually with the 
greater weight resting on the board. 

The reason the people are not more generally will 
ing to leave the administration of school affairs to 
the teachers is because superintendents have often 
been selected from business men, with no more pro- 
fessional fitness for their work than hundreds of 
other businiss men. We have inmind several in- 
stances where young doctors and lawyers have been 
put over a large body of teachers as their directors 
in school work. The mass of intelligent people need 
to have a more wholesome respect for the work of 
the teacher than they now have. If they had this 
professional respect, teachers would have more re- 
spect for themselves; their places would be more 
permanent, and their pay would be increased. 











GMALL things are of great importance. Many of 
the greatest results in the history of the world 
have turned on little things. Eloquent orations and 
immortal poems are made up of little words wiich, 
if used alone, would be meaningless, but when com- 
bined by a master mind, move generations of men. 
But, in our cagerness for little things, we must not 
lose great thoughts and great deeds. A funny inci - 
dent recently appeared in the daily press illustrating 
this priaciple. It seems that one fine day a Scrig- 
glesville man came to town with a pailful of clams, 
which he so;d. Then, washing out the pail care- 
fully, he had a gallon of molasses poured into it, and 
started for home. Feeling the weight of his burden, 
he put a stick through the bail, and hung the pail 
over his shoulder. Presently, jogging along in an 
abstracted fashion, the Scrigglesville man espied a 
pin in the road, and, being of a frugal turn, he 
stooped over to pick it up. This seemed to the mo- 
lasses to be as good a chance as it could find, and it 
promptly stepped out of the pail, and walked all 
over the back of the Scrigglesville man’s neck. 
‘“Good heavens !” gasped the Scrigglesville man, 
as he struggled to his feet and viewed the devasta- 
tion wrought upon the scenery, ‘‘ A gallon of mo- 
lasses for a pin!” Applying the same to school 
work we have often been led to exclaim ‘‘ Human 
lives for a rule!” In the school room is often heard, 
“Stand erect!” ‘‘Keep in line!” ‘Fold your 
hands!” ‘‘Speak up louder!” “ Recite the next par- 
agraph!” Now, these commands may be right in 
their places, but they arepins. Pins are useful; yes, 
even necessary; we should be puzzled to get along 
without them, but they are by no means as neces- 
sary as some other things. Character is of para- 
mount importance. A child may stand erect, speak 
distinctly, fold his hands, recite correctly, and do 
all sorts of small things, but how does he stand in 
relatiou to the greater things? 
It is possible to so magnify excellent educational 
methods into such importance as to destroy the 
spirit. The letter kills, the spirit vivifies. Machin- 
ery can not educate. Text-books can never be more 
than instruments. They may be made agents 
of untold good, or the media of untold harm. No 
oubt the worst instruments have been made to do 
good. Per cent, markings, the rod, memorized 
recitations, in themselves bad, have been the tools 
of mighty forces for good, but only when used by 
teachers whose lives and influences have been so far 
above these poor — as to sink them into 
insignificance. 
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THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. 


There is no more magnificent opportunity in the 
world to establish a system of schools founded on com- 
mon sense, on usefulness, on philosophical principles 
than is afforded in this great city of New York. The 
JOURNAL is partial to these schools, it admires the excel- 
lencies they possess, it honors the many very admirable 
teachers that are working in them, but it has unhesitat- 
ingly pointed out their defects and suggested remedies. 

At this time it is most important that these matters 
be considered and examined, for the school system is 
passing a scrutiny that must have come sooner or later. In 
the person of Superintendent John Jasper, the school 
system has been much scrutinized since he has been 
proposed for re-election. 

The natural question is, what are the defects of the 
system of schools in New York City? 

1. The first defect is that cram is made the object and 
not culture. There is good in cram it must be admitted, 
but we do not intend to argue the case. If there is any 
reader who does not know that the age has passed be- 
yond arguing between cram and culture and has not 
arrived at the conclusion that children are sent to school 
for culture and not for cram, he is not well posted,—to 
say the least. Yet to-day the main object of the school 
system of this city iscram. Is not this so? Let us see. 
The word comes to a school that ‘the examiners are 
coming.” The teachers are frightened, the pupils are 
nervous, and happiness is banished until they are gone. 
We recall one school we visited where the teacher, a very 
brilliant and competent woman, was so unnerved that 
she was in a state of hysterical weeping, at the advent 
of the examiner. It will be noted that the term super- 
intendents by which they are known in law is changed 
by the teachers and pupils to the real name of examin- 
ers. 

If the cramming has been successfully accomplished, 
the teacher is marked ‘‘ excellent,” ‘‘ good” or ‘ fair,” 
as the cramming is extensive, moderate, or meager. In 
the latter case, woe betide the teacher! Is not this so, 
teachers? But why ask the question? Cramming is 
the main feature of the school system of this great 
metropolitan city. Is the JOURNAL not right in condemn- 
ing it? 

2. The second defect is the enslavement of the teachers. 
We have referred to the effect on the pupils,the considera- 
tion of them as human sausages to be stuffed, but much 
good may come out of that after all, for there must be 
a use of the memory in school. But to hold a rod over 
the teachers; to say to them, ‘‘If you do not succeed in 
cramming you shall be marked down, you shall be re- 
corded on the books of the system as a failure, you shall 
(if it occur twice) be brought like a criminal before ‘ the 
committee’ and after an explanation, if one can be 
furnished, be dismissed with an ominous warning 
—or be cited for re-examination”—is believed by every 
teacher as done to prove him a fool. 

Any system that succeeds in holding its upright, honor- 
able, accomplished, well trained men and women teachers 
in terror as the school system of New York City does, is to 
be condemned. 

It is about sixteen years ago (we think) that the 
board of education banished the reign of terror from the 
school-room as far as the boys and girls go ; yells of pain 
are heard no longer, thanks to Thomas Hunter for that. 
But they allow the teachers to be terrorized over lest 
their pupils shall forget whether Timbuctoo is inhabited 
by cannibals or monkeys, or whether in deceived the i 
comes before or behind thee. The teachers go to sleep 
to dream whether on the next visit of the examiner 
they will be marked ‘“‘good,” ‘‘fair’” or ‘‘ excellent.” The 
far reaching effects of this vicious system can not be ex- 
plained in a short article. Its influence to demoralize 
and degrade the teachers is far-reaching. Teachers, is 
this not so? 

8. But there is another defect that, considering the 
effect of the cram elements and the marking elements, 
it is wonderful the great board of education allow to 

exist. We refer to the neglect of educating the teachers 
in the art of teaching. 

This did not use to be so. There were meetings of the 
teachers on Saturday afternoons and we have attended 
these with great profit ourselves, when Messrs. Hunter, 
Harrison, Calkins, Jones, Fanning, McMullen and Scott, 
expounded to the delight of their hearers. Who can 
estimate the good of the Saturday Normal School? It 
stands in the past as an almost sacred object; worthy 
almost of adoration ! 

The work of the teachers demands fresh ideas ; they 
should meet to study their noble calling. The need to 
study it this year isa hundred-fold more imperative than 





it was even ten years ago; the public press is discussing 
edueation as much almost as it does commerce, politics, 
or religion, The teacher must keep abreast of the age. 


He must study his profession. It is a grave defect that 
this is not provided for in this city. 

Now who is to blame for the existence of these 
defects? The board of education, of course. They are 
appointed by the mayor to look after these very things. 
They meet and consider many matters, but the most 
important of all they do not touch—to encourage the 
teachers to be earnest, fearless, accomplished, and skill- 
ful. They have on their statutes the rule about marking 
teachers fair, good, or excellent, and that is enough to 
condemn them. As we have said, they decide how much 
a janitor is to be paid per square yard for sweeping, but 
pay no attention to sweeping the antique cobwebs from 
the system. 

But is not the board of education composed of very 
able men? It certainly is. Among the gentlemen who 
compose it are to be found some of the ablest the city 
can produce. There does not walk our stony streets a 
man of clearer brain than Stephen A. Walker, who was 
for many years the president of the board. His name is 
cited here because of his willingness to listen to ideas 
tending to reform; he admitted many years ago his 
belief that manual training was a just method to intro- 
duce into our schools. 

How, then, if these men are so generally competent, 
is it that they allow such grave defects to exist ? 

This is not so much of a conundrumical paradox as 
it may seem. (1) These men are busy men, every one is 
crowded with work. (2) There are traditions that get 
into a large system. ‘‘That teachers need watching ” is 
one of the traditions here. (8) It is hard to reform Jarge 
and complex systems. (4) The teachers are not united, 
and are in general afraid to speak their minds, (It is a 
tradition with them that a ‘teacher who talks is a 
teacher that walks.”) But for all that this board of 
education is to blame; yes, greatly to blame. 

When we say the ‘‘school system,” what is meant? 
Every city has school-houses, has furniture, has books, 
has teachers, has a school board, has superintendents ; so 
that the animating purpose, and those measures that 
direct the animating purpose, constitute the school sys- 
tem. The animating purpose should be to obtain good 
and skillful teachers, to encourage them in their work, 
and to aid them to become more skillful. 

In general, then, the board of education fails to keep 
the schools abreast of the age. And we believe, if the 
teachers were left free, and not harnessed down, they 
would keep the schools abreast of the age ; but they are 
told what words they must have spelled, and so on; 
they are made to teach narrowly. ‘‘ Get a good teacher 
and let him alone,” is the rule that must be followed. 

Now a number of the board of education feel that the 
schools have defects, and they turn to Supt. Jasper, and 
blame him. We confess we do not look at things exactly 
in this light. Mr. Jasper’s successor will have this same 
board of education to deal with. While Mr. Jasper is 
not a great man, he can administer the complicated sys- 
tem in an efficient way ; and if the board will say to 
him, no more cram, no more marking, and give the 
teachers instruction, he will do it. Mr. Jasper is what 
the board make him. 

_ There are signs of better things. (1) The appointment 
of the two women commissioners. This is especially 
good because they are willing to hear the people talk. We 
mean by this they do not do as some of the men of the 
board do, hear by waiting until the speaker is through 
They hear, consider, and then attempt a reform. (2) 
The introduction of manual training. (We remember 
calling a few years ago ona member of the board, ahd 
he began before we could speak, ‘‘ Now if you have come 
to urge me to have sewing or cooking taught in the 
schools, I won’t hear it. JI won’t do it.” Perhaps this 
will help to explain why it is hard to get a board of 
education to reform its ways. (3) And lastly, this exam- 
ination that has been in progress for several days. 

This examination will show Superintendent Jasper 
how pleasant the thing is; he knows now how the 
teachers and principals feel. While sympathizing with 
him we could not but feel, ‘‘ Now you know how it is 
yourself.” But note right here that the board has 
authority over Mr. Jasper. The system he pursues is 
their system, so that they are to blame. They may try 
to throw the blame on him, but the blame is theirs. 

Was it not painful that a woman as able as Miss Susan 
Wright, so proud of her school, should be marked 
“poor.” We assert that a system that so rewards a 
teacher for her long and distinguished services is a sys- 
tem that greatly demands reform. (4) Another of the 





signs of light is the appearance of Principal Boyer on the 





stand, We shall look with interest to see if the system 
‘‘ grinds” this good and true man in return for his 
services. 

We said last week that ‘‘it isdoubtful if this board can 
elect a better man than Mr. Jasper ;’ and we mean by 
that, not that the board should elect him and then go on 
as before, but elect him and go on to reform the abuses 
of cram, marking, and discouraging educational im- 
provement. We do not mean that Mr. Jasper is the 
ablest educational man to be found ; but this board will 
not do much, and reformers move slowly, and we think 
that the time has not come for a great upheaval. But for 
the board to re-elect Mr. Jasper and go on as before 
would be a burning shame. The age cries out for ad- 
vancement. This great city demands the best educa- 
tional system in the world, and it has not got it. The 
board of education are attacked through Mr. Jasper for 
failing to inaugurate it, and that is what this examina- 
tion means. 

The term culture, as used in the above article, is used 
as a synonym for education; it means the develop- 
ment and training of the mental powers. 








EDWARD E. SHEIB, A.M., Ph.D. 

Dr. Sheib, for two years past principal of the Louisiana 
State Normal School at Natchitoches, has resigned in 
order to accept the position of professor of pedagogics, 
and Dean of the Normal College of the University of 
South Carolina. This place is one of great importance 
and influence, and is certainly a very complimentary 
promotion. The university is surrounded with a refined 
and educated society. We are glad Dr. Sheib has de- 
cided upon a change. He has our hearty congratula- 
tions, for we know that he has had admirable prepara- 
tion both at home and abroad for the responsible work 
upon which he enters. The old South State just at this 
time is passing through an educational revival, and Dr. 
Sheib will give the vigorous energy of his manhood 
towards directing educational progress in the right di- 
rection. The profession may expect excellent results 
from his labors. 





SCHOOL-HOUSE PLANS. 

The prize plans and specifications prepared under the 
directions of Hon. A. 8S. Draper, New York state super- 
intendent, will soon be ready for distribution. The 
work has been so done that school officers and teachers 
will appreciate the labor and money it has cost. The 
book will be asked for all over the country, and be the 
means of improving the ideal of what a school-house 
ought to be, and how it ought to look, for this ideal has 
been sadly deficient in elevation. It is to be hoped it 
will get up and away from bare walls and the side of a 
dusty road. A school-house should be the handsomest 
and best appointed building in all its vicinity. The 
ethical value of decency, good air, sunlight, harmony 
of color, warmth in winter, and coolness in summer, 
has never been estimated by arithmetical rules. 
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THE State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, will 
close June 27. The commencement exercises will be as 
follows : { 

Baccalaureate address, Sunday, June 24; annual ad- 
dress, Hon. 8S. M, Clark, Keokuk, June 25; addresses, 
alumni literary entertainment, social and banquet, 
June 26 ; address to classes on behalf of board of direct- 
ors, J. W. Jarnagin, Montezuma, and reunion of stud- 
ents and alumni June 27. 





Tne Northern Iowa Normal School at Algona, which 
was founded two years ago, is a success. The at- 
tendance has been doubled this year. Prof. J. C. Gil- 
christ, the principal, has been re-elected for the next 
two years. The school will graduate a class of eight 
about the middle of June. 





THE convention of Kansas county superintendents, 
recently held at Salina, was an interesting one. Each 
paper was discussed, and there was also an informal 
debate cn topics suggested during the meeting. 


ee 





NEBRASKA teachers are making arrangements to 
attend the National Educational Association at San Fran- 
cisco. The fare from Missouri River points to San 
Francisco and return, including certificate of member- 
ship of the National Educational Association, will be 
$62.00. Dr. Geo. L. Farnham, Peru, Neb., is the state 
director, N. E. A. 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 





Pror. J. W. SANBORN has left the University of Mis- 
souri to become director of the Purdue Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Lafayette, Ind. 





Prin. W. T. CARRINGTON, of the Springfield High 
School, Mo., is being prominently named for the next 
state superintendent. 





THE late A. S. Barnes, of New York City, gave 
$40,000 to erect a building for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Cornell University. 





Pror. JOHN F. WOODHULL, of New Paltz, has ac- 
cepted a call to the chair of natural science in the col- 
lege for the training of teachers, connected with the In- 
dustrial Education Asso, ot N. Y. and will begin his duties 
in the fall. Every facility will be afforded teachers to 
obtain special instruction in science teaching, and the 
construction of home-made apparatus. 





THE Children’s Library Association, of this city, has 
registered 612 children as members during the past two 
weeks. 





ProF. R. J. Rourps, of Elmira, is organizing a party 
for San Francisco via the Denver and Rio Grande R. R- 
and Salt Lake City. Several other parties are being 
formed in various parts of this state, full information 
concerning which can be obtainined by addressing Ed- 
ward Danforth, Elmira, N. Y. 

Henry L. ATKINSON, A.M., has become one of the 
editors of the Schoolteacher (N. C.) Mr. Atkinson has 
been a leading superintendent of city schools in the 
South. 





BISMARCK said in a recent speech: ‘‘ We Germans 
fear God, and nothing else in the world.” 





Miss Loutsa ALcorTT had no study, and was said to be 
indifferent to her surroundings when at work. She used 
whatever pen, ink or paper was nearest, composed rap- 
idly, and wrote ina free, back-sloping hand, never copy- 
ing her MS., and rarely going back to make alterations. 





THE fifth edition of General Carrington’s historica) 
work, ‘“‘ The Battles of the American Revolution,” will 
soon be ready, carefully revised, with the assistance of 
prominent historical scholars, although the text has 
undergone slight change, except to correct typographi- 
cal errors. 


A TEACHER, who is about to receive a diploma from 
the New York State Reading Circle, writes: ‘‘I have 
found so much pleasure and profit in the past three 
years’ course of reading that I shall continue in the good 
work begun. I know that I have taught better while 
pursuing this course.” 





Z. X. SNYDER has entered upon his duties as superin- 
tendent of the schools of Reading, Pa. 





Mrs. Emma Mont McRag, of Purdue University, has 
been elected president of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Henry L. SoutHwick, O. B., of Boston, a recent grad- 
uate of the Monroe College of Oratory of that city, has 
received the appointment of Master of Reading and Elo- 
cution at the Penn Charter School of Philadelphia. 





A MIDLAND COUNTY paper, in giving an account of a 
funeral of a little boy who was killed by being run over 
by a railway train, says: ‘‘ The funeral ceremonies were 
solemn and impressive, and well calculated to warn chil- 
dren of the danger of playing near railways.’’ It proba- 
bly is almost equal in solemnity to the opening exercises 
in some schools. 





Dr. EDWARD Brooks is mentioned very prominently 
for the position of principal of the Philadelphia High 
School. The salary will be likely to be raised to $5,000. 





WHEREVER a meeting of teachers occurs this sum- 
mer, whether county or normal institute, a fine oppor- 
tunity is offered some energetic teacher to represent the 
JOURNAL and IN TITUTE. Earnest, faithful work always 
brings profitable results. Our list of teachers’ books is 
now so large and attractive, that on these alone some 
one makes a good thing at every teachers’ gathering. 
You can be that one if you’ve got “grit.” Write us at 
once for particulars, 





J. W. KIMBALL, 
PRESIDENT NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Prof. J. W. Kimball was born in the town of Duanes- 
burg, Schenectady county, N. Y., August 14, 1844. His 
early years were spent ona farm. School privileges were 
limited to the winter season, and he worked at farming 
during the summer. By diligent study, he prepared 
himself to enter upon an academic course of study, but 
at the age of eighteen, he left his education uncom- 
pleted to enter the army. He served two years in the 
war, taking part in the battles of Spottsylvania, North 
Anna River, Cold Harbor, Siege of Petersburg, Poplar 
Grove Church, Pegram’s Farm, Hatcher’s Run, and Fort 
Steadman, at which latter place he was taken prisoner 
by the rebels, and for a short time was in Libby prison. 
He was made sergeant, and later, received a second 
lieutenant’s commission in recognition of good conduct 
as a soldier. 

On his return home, he entered Starkey Seminary, 
Eddytown, N. Y., where he remained till his father, 
rendered helpless by illness, needed his support. He 
then left school, and became principal of the Burtons- 
ville (N. Y.) public school. In 1875, he accepted the 
principalship of Union Free School No. 8, of Amster- 
dam, N. Y., which position he still holds. 

Professor Kimball ranks among the foremost of popu- 
lar instructors in the Mohawk valley, where for years 
he has been closely identified with educational interests. 
As president of the Montgomery Cou1.ty Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and a prominent figure in the local institutes 
and teachers’ gatherings, he soon established a reputa- 
tion, which resulted in his unanimous election to the 
office of president of the State Association, in 1887. As 
the executive officer of this body, he has served with 
ability, evincing great zeal in the promotion of its in- 
terests. Throughout his career, he has been an indefa- 
tigable worker possessing great energy of character. 
As an educator, the influence of his work has been two- 
fold, imparting not only elementary instruction, but 
sterling principles of integrity and devotion to right. 
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CONUNDRUMS FOR TOBACCO SMOKERS. 





Has man a right to poison meat, 
Or food, his brother man must eat ? 
Or drink, his brother man requires ? 
Or air, his brother man respires ? 
Or when he breathes to make him choke, 
With nauseous, foul tobacco smoke ? 
Respectfully submitted to the civilized world. 
N. B. WEBSTER. 


in. 
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THE SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY. 


8. ‘“‘ They tell me, O Alcibiades, that you have cut off 
your dog’s tail.” A. ‘‘ It is true, O Socrates, Idid it with 
my little battle-ax.” S. ‘‘ What isadog? Is it an ani- 
mal with four legs and a tail?” A. ‘‘ You say truly.” 
8. So, your dog is not a dog, for it is an animal with four 
legs, yet without a tail.” A. “‘I see that; I admit it.” 
8. ‘* But you will also admit that neither among Greeks, 
nor yet among barbarians, is there any animal which, 
having four legs, has no tail.” A. ‘Again thou sayest 
what nobody denies of.” §8. ‘“‘How, then, can you 
claim that you have the very animal which does not 
exist?” A. “‘ By Zeus, Punake no suchclaim.” 8. ‘‘ Then 
you see you have no dog.” 

The following logic is more modern: 

Major Premise. No cat has two tails. 

Minor Premise. One cat has one tail more than no cat. 
Conclusion, Therefore, one cat has three tails. 








N, B, W, 


DECIDED DISCIPLINE. 





In Chetopa, Kansas, some years since, the school prin- 
cipal ordered a refractory pupil from the playground 
into the house. He refused to go, whereupon another 
pupil present, instantly ‘‘ covered” him with his revol- 
ver, saying in unmistakable tones, ‘‘Do what the 
teacher says, or I'll let daylight through you in less than 
no time!” It is needless to say that that pupil obeyed. 

That was when the big boys wore revolvers strapped 
around their waists while attending school. 

This case is almost beyond the comprehension of an 
Eastern man, and would be impossible in Kansas now. 





THE NEED OF ETHICAL TEACHING. 





A correspondent of a New York paper some years ago, 
thus wrote of moral and hygiene training in schools : 


“T have conversed with many criminals who spoke very gram- 
matically, and who knew more about arithmetic than some in 
spectors of elections, but never with those who were well-informed 
about the powerful though insidious influences of bad conduct on 
moral stamina. 

Not only should moral ethics take the first place in primary in- 
struction, but in all universities there should be a chair of morals 
and manners. 

No wonder our political life is so corrupt and our prisons so full 
Never shall we see vital reform until] the moral sense of women i 
infused into all our public activities.” 


The writer was evidentlya woman. With womanly 
prevision she wrote a great truth. N. B. W. 
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ROSCOE CONKLING. 





His commanding statue, his handsome face, his 
haughty bearing, his easy assumption of leadership, his 
picturesque and fervent oratory, his intense earnestness, 
combined to produce a great impression whenever he 
spoke. He was a born leader among men, a typical 
American of whom America was justly proud. He 
didn’t know how to do anything by halves. It has been 
well said that his public career covered a momentous 
period in our history, the war and reconstruction era. 
He bore his part well in the great work of shaping legis- 
lation which supplemented the heroic achievements 
of the Union soldiers. He was on the side of emancipa- 
tion, of unsullied national credit, of suffrage for the 
black man, of reconstruction in the interest of patriot- 
ism, of a pure and well-cuarded ballot-box. It is these 
things, coupled with personal integrity and a certain 
chivalric constancy in his friendships ‘that are remem- 
bered to his praise, and make the State of New York 
proud of having him on the roll of her sons. There are 
many elements in his character, young men can safely 
imitate. 
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VALUABLE SANITARY LITERATURE. 

Prizes for essays upon certain topics of vital interest to 
every intelligent person having regard to the preserva- 
tion of life and health were offered three years ago by 
Mr. Henry Lomb. of Rochester, N. Y. The American 
Public Health Association has awarded to the successful 
competitors for the prizes as follows :—{1) Healthy Homes 
and Foods for the Working Classes, 62 pages, to Prof. V. 
C. Vaughan, of the University of Michigan ; (2) The San- 
itary Conditions and Necessities of School Houses and 
School Life, 88 pages, to Dr. D. F. Lincoln, of Boston ; 
(8) Disinfection and Individual Prophylaxis against In- 
fectious Diseases, 40 pages, to Major G. M. Sternberg, 
Surgeon U. 8S. Army ; and (4) The Preventable Causes of 
Disease, Injury and Death in American Manufactories 
and Workshops, and the Best Means and Appliances for 
Preventing and Avoiding Them, 19 pages, to Mr. George 
H. Ireland, of Springfield, Mass. 

Although the treatment of the subjects in these essays 
is popular in tone, and easily understood by any one, the 
teaching is sound and thorough. There are no misstate- 
ments of fact and no false inferences contained in them, 
and while the most rigid scientific demands for accuracy 
are complied with, the whole matter is made clear and 
comprehensible to the most ordinary understanding. 

Through the means furnished the Public Health Asso- 
ciation, it is enabled to offer these valuable works at a 
iprice almost ridiculously low. They may be obtained of 
Dr. Irving A. Watson, Secretary, Concord, N. H., at the 
following rates: Single copies, No. 1, 10 cents; Nos. 2, 
‘8, and 4, 5 cents each. The entire four essays in pam- 
phlet form twenty-five cents, or in cloth binding at fifty 
\cents or seventy-five cents, according to style of binding 
and paper. We hope many of our readers will send at 
once for No, 2, It is a most valuable pamphlet. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORK AT ROUND LAKE. 
NEW BUILDINGS, SUMMER SCHOOL, ETC. 





By Rev. B. B. Loomis, Ph. D., West Troy, N. Y. 


The beautiful and spacious grounds of the Round Lake 
Association, are now supplied with buildings and appli- 
ances for educational work, that fully equal those of any 
other summer school, and far surpass those at most of 
these literary and recreative centers. 

Foremost among these we mention the Griffin Institute 
built at a cost of $12,000 and presented to the association 
by the venerable but enterprising president, Rev. Wm. 
Griffin, D. D., of West Troy, N. Y. 

This building is admirably adapted to the work of the 
summer school. Itis built on the ‘‘ Akron Plan” with 
one large central room, and ten others opening out of it 
in the first and second stories. When the eleven rooms 
are thus thrown together they form a large audience 
room capable of seating nearly 1,000 persons. 

The external appearance is most beautiful and attrac- 
tive. The lower story is constructed of Philadelphia 
pressed brick, and the upper of wood. A graceful tower 
gives appropriate ornamentation, and a broad piazza 
affords pleasant sittings. The building and its surround- 
ings inspire the studious spirit and afford the quiet and 
seclusion best suited to intellectual pursuits. 


THE GEORGE WES. MUSEUM OF ART AND ARCHALOLOGY,. 


This magnificent structure is due to the indomitable 
enterprise of Rev. H. C. Farrar, D.D., one of the associ- 
ate conductors of the Round Lake Assembly, and the 
princely generosity of Hon. George West, M. C., the 
former furnishing the plan, and the latter paying the 
bills to the amount of $13,000, and then making the 
whole a personal donation to theassociation. This build- 
ing is some 9055 feet in size, two stories in height, with 
tower and flagstaff. Broad piazzas on both upper and 
lower stories overlook the lake and furnish a cool retreat 
in the heat of mid-summer. 

The first story is fitted up as a museum of art and 
archeology, while the second is most admirably ar- 
ranged as an art gallery in a style similar to that of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in Central Park, N. Y. 

The rooms in the tower are utilized as studios for the 
classes in painting and drawing. 

The art gallery will be furnished with a magnificent 
loan exhibition for the summer, while the museum is 
the owner of some of the finest casts, of the great works 
of sculptors, to be found in the country. Among these 
may be mentioned the Laocoén group, one of three in 
America ; and the Assyrian Winged Lion, one of four in 
this country ; also Venus de Milo, Venus de Medici, 
Apollo Belvidere, the Gladiator, &c. 

A fine collection of gems and other minerals will be of 
great value to all geological students, and Prof. J. L, 


Corning’s great collection of pictures, charts, &c., 
representing the whole history of ‘“‘Art” from the 
earliest times will be invaluable to art students, 


THE GARNSEY HOME. 

This beautiful and commodious home, built by the 
generosity of Mrs. Caroline Garnsey, at a cost of $8,000, 
is for the accommodation of the lady students of the 
summer school. With its pleasant dormitories and fine 
reception rooms, furnished with piano, &c., for the use 
of the occupants, it provides a pleasant home for those 
who seek to combine recreation and instruction. So 
highly were these advantages appreciated last season 
that all the rooms were filled, and it will doubtless be 
necessary for those wishing accommodation this year to 
apply early. 

KENNEDY HALL. 
Kennedy Hall was built by Mrs. Nancy M. Kennedy, 





of Jonesville, N. Y., at a cost of $5,000. This fine build- 
ing provides a home for young men, as the Garnsey 
Home does for young women. The rooms are well fur- 
nished, and the broad piazzas, fine reception rooms, &c., 
make a desirable resort for earnest young men, who pre- 
fer study and improvement to a few weeks of idleness 
and frivolity. 
ALUMNI HALL. 

The Alumni Hall isa large, two-story building with 
tower and bell. It has a lecture room in each story, and 
in the second also a well arranged library room. This 
commodious edifice was erected by the Alumni of Round 
Lake Assembly and their friends. 


THE AUDITORIUM. 


The Auditorium is a spacious structure, with substan- 
tial roof and open sides, capable of seating about 3,000. 
It has a platform for choir, officers, speakers. &c., that 
will accommodate some three hundred, and a fine pipe 
organ is now being put in. This will add greatly to 
the musical facilities of the place, and be of great use 
for organ recitals, concerts, oratorios, &c., as well as the 
ordjnary music of the assembly, and the other great 
gatherings. 

The summer school is this year to be under the charge 
of Prof. Charles F. King, A. M., of Boston, Mass., the 
well-known director of the national summer school. 

There are to be five deparments, viz. : 

I. School of Methods. 

II. School of Languages. 

III. School of Art. 

IV. School of Oratory. 

V. School of Music. 

The faculty will consist of twenty-five expert profes- 
sors; there are to be three hundred and fifty lectures, 
covering four or five weeks of study and rest. The 
school opens July 10, and closes August 11. Prof. 
King, in a recent number of the Round Lake Journal, 
thus gives his reasons for locating the school at this 
great educational center : . 

‘*The National Summer School is established in Round 
Lake for the purpose of combining the recuperative in- 
fluences of a summer resort, so beautifully situated, and 
so rarely endowed with nature’s most restful and most 
lovely resources for summer pleasures, with equally in- 
vigorating and superior intellectual advantages, free 
from all enervating and objectionable associations. The 
great care and energy bestowed upon vhe selection of in- 
structors ; the provision of all privileges of this school, 
at the lowest possible expense to the students, place 
Round Lake first in the list of summer schools.” 

Among the many advantages of the National Summer 
School is the fact that its sessions cover nearly all the 
days of the three week’s Round Lake Assembly with its 
brilliant lectures, and free concerts, and other entertain- 
ments especially adapted to those of cultivated minds. 
The Assembly in charge of Drs. H. C. Farrar and B. 
B. Loomis, opens July 25, and continues until August 
14, and has a full program of both enjoyable and profit- 
able exercises. 

The Round Lake Journal; containing details of both 
the Summer School and the Assembly, as also the 
**School of Christian Philosophy.” ‘‘ The Round Lake 
Music Festival,” ‘‘ The United States Christian Commis- 
sion Re-union,” ‘‘ The Jones & Small Camp-meeting,” 
will be sent to any address by applying to J. D. Rogers, 
Esq., Round Lake, N, Y. 
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IN THE YELLOWSTONE VALLEY, ON THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD ROUTE. 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


By M. M. 


When a teacher looks back over twenty-five years of 
school-room work, he will see some things that he did 
that were like stones fitted to their places in an arch : of 
course he will see where he could have done better—but 
he learns, I take it, from his successes and not from his 
failures. 

I had charge of acrowded room in a union school, 
about eighty boys being thrown upon me. From across 
the hall a class of girls came each half hour to recite 
with these boys. Among the boys was George Culver, 
a tall fellow of about sixteen years of age. 

The preceding teacher had said to me, ‘* Look out fot 
George Culver!” just as he got into the cars and was 
whirled away. I wanted to know what particular sin 
this boy would commit, but as I could not I was left to 
watch and suspect. For some reason George Culver 
watched me ; I could not turn my eyes in his direction 
without seeing that he had been looking at me. This 
made me suspect that he was planning some deviltry 
and I watched him still more intently. 

In seating the class I put him behind the girls ; they 
sat on a settee, and he on a seat that was in front of a 
desk. Three days passed along with the usual per- 
plexities, but nothing serious. I was considered a 
“smart teacher,” that is, I managed to keep good order 
by threats, coaxing, some bribes, and, if needful, some 
blows ofa ruler. Iaimed at good order—‘‘ That,” I said, 
“T must have first of all. A boy who cannot keep order 
has no business to come to school ;” this was a pet sen- 
tence for me to pronounce, day after day. I have learned 
better since, but it was the best I knew then. I thought I 
was smart enough not to let any boy get ahead of me, 
and create disorder, for it seemed to me that was the 
principal thing the bigger boys came to school for ; and 
it seemed to me that my principal business was to disap- 
point them. I felt like aman thatoutwits a fish and gets 
him on his hook. 

The fourth day found Culver on his bench behind one 
of the girls—and I was getting the class to work such 
examples as this ; ‘‘ Four and a half bushels of wheat 
at three and three-fourth dollars cost how much?” I 
had showed them how it was done on the blackboard, 
and just turned round to the class; as I did so Culver’s 











at me in a scared-sort-of- 
way, his face reddened 
and, he sat bolt upright. 
These seemed signs of guilt, 
and I felt I must ferret out 
the cause. An old teacher 
once said to me, ‘‘ You must 
not see every thing that 
goes on; pretend that you 
do not, at all events.” I 
had not learned the value 
of that wise sentence then. 

‘““What are you doing 
Culver,” I exclaimed. 

** Nothing.” 

‘Yes, you are,” I re- 
sponded. I looked at him 
to see if Icould read the 
crime he had committed in 
his face, but I could not. 
To the girl in front of him 
I said, ‘‘ You may do the 
fourteenth example.” She 
put her hand behind her 
for her book, and said, 
‘““My book is gone.” In- 
stantly it flashed upon me, 
that I knew what Culver 
had been doing—he had 
taken her book. So I said, 
‘Culver, you have her 
book.” 

** No, sir ; I have not.” 

This angered me, and 
soon I ordered him out on 
the floor; the lesson was 
forgotten; I was dcter- 
mined to be the master. 

Though he did not have 
the book I treated him like 
a culprit and denounced 
him as one, and among 
other things I said, ‘It 
would be just as well for 
this school if you staid 
away from it.’’ Now the 
pupil got angry in his turn, declaring, ‘I hain’t done 
anything.” Still I must explain those looks of his when 
I turned around from the blackboard, and that was not 
easy. 

At this moment a boy at some distance from where 
Culver sat raised up a book and said, ‘‘ Here is an aritb_ 
metic.” It was claimed by the young lady as hers, and 
in a few moments it appeared that the girl next her had 
handed it to this boy. I saw I had wronged Culver, and 
I saw the class knew it. There was but one thing to do, 
and that was to back down. I never liked to own I was 
wrong, but I claimed to be actuated by Christian prin- 
ciples. A good spirit seemed to say to me, “Tell him 
you are sorry,” and so I did before I hardly knew what 
I was about. 

I felt afraid the pupils would think I was not so wise 
and smart as they supposed, and that I would immedi- 
ately fallin their estimation ; but this did not happen. 
In fact they seemed to think more of me for the act. I 
grew rapidly in popularity in that school and I made 
this into a rule, to be as polite to the pupils of a school 
in the school-room as I would in the parlors of their 
parents. To say, ‘“‘ Please excuse me,” when you tread 
on a pupil’s foot, or accidentally jostle him is the correct 
thing to do. To greet him with politeness when you 
meet him on the street, or when he comes in the morn- 
ing, or when he goes at night, is the correct thing to do, 
It costs something to say to a boy you have suspected, 
‘*T have had some unkind feelings toward you, but I see 
you have done right,” but they are words well expended. 
And beside, it is right to do this. Right doing pays 
everywhere, and most of allin aschool-room. I have 
found myself often nursing a prejudice against a pupil, 
a new one, for example, and have been ashamed of my- 
self that it took me months to remove it. 

A boy once came to me whohad red and inflamed eye- 
lids ; he looked at me in a way that seemed to say, “I 
am not your sort of a boy; you are a great deal more 
refined than I, orany of my set.” I accepted this hom- 
age of his eyes and manner, foolish and young. He be- 
haved himself well, but I felt I was his superior no mat- 
ter what he did. 

Years have gone by, and where is Jones and where 
amI? Iam a teacher of a school at a moderate salary ; 
he is cashier of a large bank and has a salary of five 





school, a trustee and elder of a church, a man of large 
affairs. Yet his manners are much the same as at 
sehool. He has not a bold and confident ‘air even now. 
You see, I mistook him. He had a bigger head and 
heart than I suspected. 





+e 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, OR MANUAL 
TRAINING.* 





This important subject cannot properly be approached 
from the point of view of the extremist. To rightly un- 
derstand and properly value the result toward which the 
present agitation in favor of education in hand-work 
tends, and to fully appreciate the importance of this re- 
sult, if it can be attained, we need to approach this 
whole subject from a common point of view. I would 
seek this common ground in the application of a new 
definition to that which, I believe, we are all desirous of 
securing. For the term “ Industrial Education,” and its 
equivalents, I would substitute ‘‘ The relation of know- 
ledge to its uses.” 

Our school methods. should not fail in this respect’ 
The child should not be encouraged to believe that knowl- 
edge is only valuable for its ownsake. Such education, 
in its logical results, will utterly fail to equip men and 
women for successful work. The recognized purpose of 
our public schools, goes far beyond this. It seeks, or if 
it does not, it inflicts grievous wrong upon the young, 
to prepare our children for the places which they are to 
occupy in a matter-of-fact world as bread-winners and 
as citizens. To do this, requires more than the impart- 
ing of abstract ideas, or the mere getting of knowledge 
as knowledge. 

The successful bread-winner, working in his own 
interests, and the useful citizen acting not only in his 
own interest, but in that of society, will be the product 
of a system of education which furnishes instruction not 
only in the getting of knowledge, but as to the every- 
day, practical uses of knowledge. 

To the extent that industrial education can be made 
to contribute to this end, such education will be in 
the highest degree desirable. But no intelligent student 
of this question, considering it in all its bearings, will 
commit himself to any plan involving such a revolution 
in our school system as that proposed by the extreme ad- 
vocates of manual training. We cannot everywhere 
furnish instruction in all industries, and must therefore 
be content to lead up to the point where practical indus- 
try begins, by that essential preparation for every indus- 
trial pursuit, which comes witha proper understanding 
of the uses of a common school education. 

There will undoubtedly be many opportunities for the 
successful operation of special industrial schools. For 
example, they may become the means of redeeming 
from the paths that lead to infamy, the large boys of our 
cities, who, in great numbers, are now recruiting the 
ranks of criminals. In this and in other ways, such 
schools may be of the greatest value; but for that wide- 
reaching and successful training in the public school 
which shall fit our youth for their coming duties as 
bread-winners and citizens, we must depend upon the 
training, which not only gives knowledge, but instruc- 
tion as to its uses. 

And in this instruction the aim of the public school 
must be two-fold ; first, the preparation of the individual 
for success as an individual. Second, the preparation of 
the individual for usefulness as a citizen, and member 
ofociety. On the one hand, we have the egotistic or 
selfish view of the ends of education ; on the other hand, 
the altruistic, or unselfish view, in which self-interest is 
put aside in the consideration of the needs or the rights 
of others. If we approach the subject which we are 
considering from this point of view, we find that it pre- 
sents in one sense a problem in economics. Self-support 
is the duty of every man, and every man is under obli- 
gation also to contribute to the common weal as a mem- 
ber of society. ; 

But we have here more than a problem in economics. 
The considerations involved are ethical and political as 
well as economical. They are ethical, since it is upon 
the character of the man that we must depend for 
the outcome of his life; they are political, because 
the man, must of necessity be a factor in determining 
the character and conduct of society. In brief, the 
proper equipment of the young for their future duties, is 
a matter of civics. It must include ethical training as a 
foundation for character, and that instruction in the 
simplest affairs of industrial, social, and political life, 
which are variously grouped under the heads of eco- 
nomics, civil polity, law, ete. Children who are thus 
given a practical and wholesome training in civics, with 
a constant view to the uses of all knowledge, will have a 
reasonably good preparation, for not only industrial pur- 
suits, but for every other calling. These facts being 
true it is reasonable to believe that much of the work in 
our schools, which it is thought to accomplish by the in- 
troduction of manual training, may in reality be more 
easily and efficiently accomplished by that relation of 
knowledge to its uses, which will accompany proper in- 
struction in civics. 


fs *Remarks of Henry RANDALL Warre, Ib, D., President of t 
American Institute ft Civics, at Washington, before the 
ment of Superintendence, 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 








HALVES. 





Teacher takes ten splints, one at a time, and hides them 
pehind her, class silently observant. 

Pupils tell how many theythink she has, and then count 
to see who saw correctly. 

Teacher proposes to give half of the ten to Mary, and 
half to John, and calls for estimates as to how many each 
will receive. 

Then she apportions them as promised, giving one at a 
time. Pupils, having watched the process, again tell how 
many they think each has received. The test of counting 
is applied and the question answered, ‘‘ How many is }¢ of 
10?” 

The splints are returned to the box and the whole process 
is repeated, the teacher this time taking eight. 

. Six, four and two follow. 

Finally the teacher takes one splint and expresses her 
desire to divide it equally between two pupils, calling for 
directions how to proceed, and for judgments as to the ex- 
act point of breakage. The closing question “ One half of 
one is how much ?’’ will prove a little more difficult than 
the preceding ones. The children see the conditions, but 
stumble over the language. 





FOR A GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 





WATER. 


Why is there more rain in one part of a country than in 
another? Upon what does the distribution of rain depend. 
Rain is deposited on mountain sides because the air is 
chilled as it blows up the slope, and falls as rain. Some 
mountains have a moist and a dry side. Why? 

What becomes of the rain? In what form does it stay 
above ground ? What becomes of the water which sinks 
below the surface? Is rain pure water? (No, but it is the 
purest in nature.) Whence comeitimpurities? The work 
of water: 1. Rain absorbs carbonic acid which we breathe 
into air, and carries it underground, where it dissolves min- 
eral substances, producing mineral springs. 2. Forms 
caves by gradually dissolving and removing particles of 
rock, 8. Dissolves rock particles, forming soil. 4. Fertil- 
izes soil. 5. Forms irregularities of land. 6. Changes 
coast line by gradually washing away sand and rock on 
shore, 


NUMBER LESSONS. 








PARTITION, 


Take ten tooth-picks. 

If I ask you for fifths, how many equal groups will you 
make ? 

Show me fifths of ten. 

One fifth of ten is how many ? 

Put two fifths together. 

Two fifths of ten is how many ? 

Put the other three fifths together. 

Three fifths of ten is how many ? 

Put away one tooth-pick. 

How many have you now ? 

If I ask for thirds, how many equal groups will you 
make ? 

Show me thirds of nine. 

One third of nine is how many ? 

Put two thirds together. 

Two thirds of nine is how many ? 

Put all three thirds together. 

Three thirds of nine is how many ? 

Put away one tooth-pick. 

How many have you now? 

If I ask for fourths, how many equal groups will you 
make ? etc., etc., ete. 


+ 
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NUMBER LESSONS. 


Teacher :—Take two blocks. Two more. One more. 
Tell me what you see. 

Pupil :—Two and two and one make five. 

Teacher :—How many times did you take two ? 

Pupil:—We took two twice. 

Teacher :—What else did you take ? 

Puptl:—We took one block. 

Teacher :—Twice two and one are how many ? 

Pupil:—Twice two and one are five, 

Teacher :—Call your blocks gloves. How many pairs of 
gloves have you? 

Pupil :—Two pairs of gloves and one glove. 

Teacher :—Tell me how many that makes. 

Pupil:—Two pairs of gloves and one glove make five 





Teacher ;—Call the blocks shoes. Stockings. 

Call them horses. Two horses harnessed together make 
a span. How many spans of horses have you? Tell 
about your horses. 

Call them oxen. Two oxen yoked together are called a 
yoke of oxen. Tell me about your oxen. 





A SUGGESTION [N PERCENTAGE. 


One of the first formulas in percentage is—(a) Base x 
Rate=Percentage. By forming comparisons between that 
formula and this one, the (b) Multiplicand x Multiplier= 
Product, I think all difficulties may be very readily over- 
come. The teacher can write them on the board, one under 
the other, and in one lesson of from ten to fifteen minutes, 
possibly in less time than that, the pupil will gain a clear 
and definite meaning of the terms used in percentage. I 
have used the expressions, and have met with success be- 
yond expectation. The pupils have very readily grasped 
the idea. In giving examples like these, for practice,— 
How much is 8 per cent of $45 ? and what per cent is 76 trees 
of 400 trees ? even such problems as,$56 is 4 per cent of what ? 
the base has been told without hesitancy, as also the per- 
centage or rate, and the correct method for solving the same. 
One pupil told me he always knew which was the base be- 
cause it was preceded by the preposition of. If this little 
formula will be of service, I should be glad for others to 
have it. CHaAs. L. MOORE. 





LESSON ON A PLOUGH. 


1. Need of ploughs. Hardness of ground. What makes 
it hard? Why is ground loosened by plough? Speak of 
crops, and the seasons for planting and gathering, also the 
conditions needful for their growth. 

2. Kinds of ploughs. What was used before ploughs 
were invented? Tell what kinds of ploughs are used. 
(Mention hand and steam ploughs). Which is generally 
used ? 

8. Parts of a plough. If possible, require pupils to ob- 
serve, to find parts. Have drawings of parts and whole, 
showing how each part is adapted to do its work. 

4. How a plough is used. What power moves the plough? 
Who guides this power? Name the essentials for plough- 
ing. What is the part of ground called which is upturned 
by one track of a plough ? (Furrow.) Write all that you 
know about ploughs. 


-+- 





TOPICAL LESSON ON THE SKIN. 


1. The Structure of the Skin. 
2. The Use of the Skin. 
3. Effect on Complexion. 


The Hair. 
The Nails. 
The Mucous Membrane. 


4. Appendages of the Skin. 

Milk. 
Permanent. 
Structure. 
Position. 


Decay. 
Preservation. 


The Teeth. 


5. Glands of the Skin. 1D. | Berspiratory. 
bsorbing perties. 


Reactio 
6. Bathing. 1 Sea Bathing. 
Clothing. 


7. Pini, |B 


arts. 
Chilblains, 
W. T. Kina. 





A BRIEF GEOGRAPHY REVIEW. 


x 
Why are canals built? Where are they built? If they 


can be built in hilly places, how are the boats conveyed 
over uneven surfaces ? Name two canals. 


II. d 
What is climate? Why do not all places have the same 


climate? Mention four things that affect climate. Does 
climate affect soil ? If so, how ? 


Ii. 

What is soil, and from where did the first soil come? Is 
soil being made now? Name the different kinds of soil and 
tell for what each is best adapted. Why not have your 
farms one kind of soil ? 

IV. 


What is wind? Does the wind alwaysblow? Why does 
it not always blow from the same direction all the time ? 
Why is it cool on the Atlantic coast in summer? Whence 








comes the dry wind? The moist wind? Why are the 


plains east of the Andes Mountains fertile while the west 
side is a desert * Vv 


What is water? What causeshard water? Soft water ? 
Why is rain-water yellow? What makes water sparkle ? 
What causes water to spring from the ground? Howhigh 
will water rise ? Why do not lakes and rivers dry up ? 


on an 
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PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CHANGES. 








When a kettle is boiling in a warm room in winter what 
is seen on the windows? Where does it come from ? 
What changes take place in the water from the time it 
was put into the kettle cold? Has its identity been 
changed ? What sort of a change has taken place? What 
is necessary in order to condense steam again to water ? 

Burn a piece of wood and some sugar. What happens ? 
Can the black masses be made into wood or sugar again ? 
Then the identity is lost. What sort of a change is this ? 
How do these changes affect the molecules of substances ? 


THE ARCH OF SUCCESS. 


By C. M. HarGer, Hope, Kansas. 


MATERIALS: These can be furnished by any carpenter at a tri- 
fling cost. They are, (1) An oblong box, four feet x eight inches x 
eight inches, (2) An arch, three feet from base to base, four 
inches thick and six inches in radial width, sawn into eleven seg- 
ments, the center one being larger than the others, and in the 
shape of a keystone. There should also be a light, semi-circular 
support made to exactly fit under the arch and support the blocks, 
but be provided with a handle on the back side so as to be easily 
removed, The blocks or segments, and the oblong box should be 
covered with white paper and lettered plainly across their face as 
indicated below. 

A stand having been drawn to the front of the stage, the first 
pupil, a young man, steps forward with the base (the oblong box) 
and places it thereon as the base of the arch. It is lettered. 


CHARACTER : “‘ The arch of success must be based, as 
all true success must be, on character. Character is an 
attribute of the soul ; it is inherent, not manufactured. 
Reputation may be the result of intention, character 
must be the result of aspiration. Reputation is what 
men think we are; character is what God knows we are. 
Reputation is an outer view from the world around ; char- 
acter is an inner view from our own hearts. There may 
be an undesirable reputation and a good character, but 
success is sure to follow. When, however, there is a 
good reputation with only a bad character to sustain it, 
there can be no true success in this world nor in the 
world to come. Lay the foundations of life broad and 
deep, in noble, upright, Christian character. It is only 
thus that the superstructure can be built firmly, strongly, 
lastingly.” 





— ADAPTED. 











CHARACTER 


aE 


Having laid the foundation, the support for the segments of the 
arch is now placed in position, and the appearance will be as in 
Fig. 1. The blocks are now laid; girls placing those upon the right 
and boys those on the left. After placing the block, the recitation 
is given. Should it be desired to make the exercise longer the arch 
may be made larger and more space may be given to recitations 
which can easily be found as the subjects are ;general ‘and com- 
mon ones. The number opposite the parts correspond: with those 
in Figure 2. 

















1, CHEERFULNESS. 
There is a little maiden, 
Who is she? Do you know? 
Who always has a welcome 
Wherever she may go. 


Her face is like the May-time 
Her voice is like a bird’s ; 
The sweetest of all music 
Is in her joyful words. 


The loveliest of blossoms 
Spring where her light foot treads ; 
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And most delicious odors 
She all around her sheds ; 


The breath of purple clover 
Upon the breezy hills ; 

The smell of garden roses, 
And yellow daffodils. 


Each spot she makes the brighter 
Asif she were the sun ; 

And she is sought and cherished, 
And loved by every one. 


By old folks and by children, 
By lofty and by low ; 
Who is this little maiden? 
Does anybody know? 
You surely must have met her— 
You certainly can guess ; 
What ! must I introduce her? 
Her name is CHEERFULNESS. 
—MARION DOUGLASS. 


2. INDUSTRY. 


Industry is a substitute for genius. When one or 
more faculties exist in the highest state of development, 
as music in Beethoven, invention in Fulton, or poetry in 
Milton, we call their possessor a genius. But a genius 
is usually understood as a creature of such rare facility 
of mind that he can do anything without labor. Accord- 
ing to the popular notion, he learns without study, and 
knows without learning. While ordinary men toil for 
knowledge, a genius is supposed to receive it as the mind 
receives a dream. His mind is a vast cathedral through 
whose colored windows the sunlight of knowledge 
streams, painting the aisles with varied colors and bril- 
liant pictures. Such minds may exist ; but so far as my 
observations go, their possessors are noted for their utter 
indolence, long hair, for being very conceited, very dis- 
agreeable, very affected, and very useless—beings which 
no man wants for friend, pupil, or companion. 

—Adapted from BEECHER. 

3. FAITH. 

Don’t be sorrowful, Darling, 
Now don’t be sorrowful, pray, 
For taking the year together 
There isn’t more night than day ; 
The rain may beat the windows ; 
Time’s wheels may heavily run ; 
But taking the year together, 
There isn’t more cloud than sun. 


We'll all grow old, companions, 
Our hair will turn to gray ; 
But taking the years together 
You always will find the May. 
We'll have our May, companions ; 
Life’s roses are sure to blow ; 
Though drifting clouds may now abound, 
And long, dark nights and snow. 


But Faith is true, my faithful, 
In night as well as day : 
And the true heart knows that it can go 
Where’er Faith leads the way. 
There’s a God of the night, my faithful, 
Of night as -well as of day ; 
And the gale of Death, with chilling breath, 
Leads up to the heavenly way. 
—Adapted from PEALE. 


4, SINCERITY. 

Sincerity, I think, is better than grace. A false man 
cannot build a brick house. If he do not know and 
follow truly the properties of mortar, burnt clay, and what 
else he works in, it is no house that he makes but a rub- 
bish heap. Of the great man especially I will venture to 
assert that it is incredible that he should have been other 
than true. No Mirabeau, Cromwell, Burns, Napoleon, 
no man adequate to do anything, but is first of all in 
tight earnest about it what I call a sincere man. I 
should say sincerity, a deep, great, genuine sincerity, is 
the first characteristic of all men in any way heroic. 

—CARLYLE. 


5. Hope. 


In hope the king doth go to war ; 
In hope the lover lives full long ; 
In hope the merchant sails full far ; 

In hope just men do suffer wrong. 


In hope the plowman sows his seed ; 
Thus hope helps thousands in their need ; 
Then faint not, heart, among the rest, 
Whatever chance, hope thou the best. 


Hope through the darkest night, for soon 
Thine eyes shall see the coming dawn ; 
Hope at the flood-tide of the noon, 
That shadows linger on the lawn. 


Faint not, faint not, all danger breast ; 
Whatever chance, hope thou the best. 

6. COURAGE. 

Be bold, be firm. When you shall say, ‘‘ As others do, 
so do I,” then dies the man in you. Then perish the 
buds of art, of poetry, and of science, as they have died 
already in a thousand thousand men. The hour of that 
choice is the crisis of your history ; see that you hold 
yourself fast. Explore, explore, explore. Make yourself 
necessary to the world and mankind will give you 
bread. —EMERSON. 


Write on your doors this saying, wise and old ; 

** Be bold ! be bold !” and everywhere, ‘‘ Be bold ! 

Be not too bold!” Yet better the excess 

Than the defect. Better the more than less ; 

Better like Hector on the field to die, 

Then like the perfumed Paris turn and fly. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


7. VIRTUE: 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 

The dew shall wrap thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 

Thy root is éver in its grave, 
And thou must die. 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My music shows you have your closes, 
And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuvus soul, 
Like seasoned timber never gives ; 
But though the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 
--GEORGE HERBERT. 


8. PERSEVERANCE : 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise, 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit, round by round. 


We rise by things that are under foot ; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When morning calls us to light and life ; 
But hearts grow weary and ere the night, 

Our lives are trailing in sordid dust. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we pray, 
And think that we mount the air on wings ; 
Beyond the recall of earthly things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 


Heaven is not reached by a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise, 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount its summit round by round. 
—J,. G. HOLLANp. 

9. CHARITY : 

‘Faith, Hope, and Charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.” 

A young rose blossomed on the lawn, and stars shone, 
and dewdrops sparkled upon its bosom. Morning came ; 
with dancing breezes whispered to the rose, and it awoke 
joyous and smiling, swinging lightly too and fro on its 
slender stem. Then came the ardent sun-god sweeping 
from the east, and smote the rose with its scorching rays 
and it fainted. Now the gentle breeze came tripping 
along on her errand of mercy and love ; and when she 
fondly bathed its head in cool, refreshing showers, the 
young rose revived, and looked smiling with gratitude 
to heaven, blessing the breeze ; but she hurried away sing- 
ing through the trees. Thus charity, like the breeze, 
gathers fragrance from the drooping flowers it refreshes 
and unconsciously reaps a reward in the performance 
of its office of kindness, which steals on the heart, like 
rich perfume, to bless and to cheer. 

~-Adapted from Mrs. Winton. 


10, Aim: 
In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 





Are around and aboye, if thy footing should fail, 





If thine eye should grow dim and thy caution depart, 
Have an aim to pursue with an unwearied heart. 


Should the visions which hope spread in light to thine 
eye, 

Like the tints of the rainbow, but brighten to fly ; 

Then turn and through tears of repentant regret, 

Aim high toward the sun that is never to set. 


If the friend who embraced in prosperity’s glow, 

With a smile for each joy and a tear for each woe, 
Should betray thee when sorrows like clouds are arrayed, 
Look aloft to the friendship which never shall fade. 
—Adapted. 


(The ten blocks having been laid and the arch being now ready 
for the keystone, let the superintendent or some prominent per- 
son make a few remarks regarding the importance of the keystone 
in masonry; how the arch is dependent upon it for stability, and 
but for it would fall in ruins. The arch will now present the ap- 
pearance of Fig. 2.) 

The keystone is EDUCATION. It should be placed by a young 
man who should have an original oration, five minutes in length, 
upon the importance of education—how with all the other qualifi- 
cations no true success can be attained without it, etc., ete. 

[It will add to the impressiveness 1f, in placing the keystone, a 
small mallet or gavel be used, and the block be driven into place by 
light but firm strokes. If the arch has been properly constructed 
this can easily be done. Then the support is to be removed, and 
the arch will stand alone presenting the appearance of Fig. 3.] 


Singing : ‘‘ Sowing the Seed.” 

















QUEEN VICTORIA. 





Crowned, June 27, 1838, 


This can be used as a general exercise, or as a variation in the 
lessons on either American or English history. The questions 
should be asked by the teacher. Each pupil should rise without 
being named, as the question previously assigned to him is asked, 
and give the answer. 

1. Give an account of the condition of England just 
before Queen Victoria’s reign. 

2. RecrTraTion.—Tennyson’s lines ‘‘ To the Queen.” 

8. Give a sketch of her childhood and education, show- 
ing how it fitted her to become queen. 

4, Relate how the news of her accession was received 
by her. 

5. Give an account of her coronation. 

6. Whom did she marry? Describe briefly her mar- 
ried life. 

7. Name her children. 

8. Who have been and who are her noted ministers? 

9. READING.—Tennyson’s ‘“‘Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington.” 

10. Sketch briefly the political events of her reign. 

11. Reapine.—Tennyson’s ‘‘ Defence of Lucknow.” 

12. How long has Queen Victoria reigned ? 





18, SKETCH,—Account of her jubilee ceremonies, 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Rey. Dr. J. H. Vincent, the founder of the Chautauqua system, 
and Rev. Dr. J. N. Fitzgerald, have been elected bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Drs. Newman and Joyce were also 
elected. 

The town commission of Ballinasloe has unanimously adopted 
a resolution declining to accept the Pope’s ruling in political 
matters. 


A plot to overturn the train, on which King Milan returned to 
Belgrade, was discovered. 

A hand of fire seen in the heavens at Findlay, 0., is received by 
the inhabitants as a warning from God. 

Two St. Louis girls were struck by lightning, which tore off 
their clothing, but left them otherwise unharmed. 

The New York printers propose to erecta statue of Horace 
Greeley in City Hall Park, 

Five hundred persons were drowned by floods in Mesopotamia. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, are constructing 
a bridge across the Arthur Kill to connect New Jersey and Staten 
Island. 

Frenchmen and others will not be allowed to travel henceforth 
in Alsace-Lorraine without passports. 

The Secretary of the Treasury submitted estimates of $50,000 
for the completion of the Statue of Liberty. 

* 

President Cleveland and his wife visited the Presbyterian General 
Assembly at Philadelphia. 

A fireworks exposation in Paris, caused the destruction of seven 
buildings. Eleven persons were killed, and many injured, 

The cornerstone of a monument to Confederate soldiers was 
laid at Jackson, Miss. 

A cyclone caused much damage at Brookston, Texas. Another 
one at Wellington, Kansas, cut a swath through the most thickly 
settled portions of the place. 

The new Dominion Park at Niagara Falls has been thrown open 
to the public, 

Prince Henry, second son of Emperor Frederick, and Princess 
Irene, third daughter of Grand Duke Ludwig of Hesse, were 
married at Charlottenburg. Emperor Frederick and the Dowager 
Empress Augusta attended. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


The income of Oxford University in 1887, was $226,000, of 
which $150,000 comes from fees and dues, $67,500 from trust 
funds, $82,500 from estates, houses and invested money, and 
about $25,000 from the University Press. The stipends of the 
professors, examiners, assessors, etc., amount to $110,000. 

The editor of the Abbeville (8. C.) Medium has challenged 
either President McBride, Prof. Davis, or Prof. Patton, of the 
South Carolina College of Agriculture, to meet him in a plough- 
ing match, to come off in November next on the fair grounds 
at Columbia. 


Prof. Harrison E. Webster, who has been elected president of 
Union College, is the author of several works on natura) history, 
and stands high in the scientific world. He was graduated from 
Union College in the class of 1868, e 

The Rev. Dr. James Strong, the eminent Biblical scholar 
and professor of exegetical theology at Drew Seminary, Madison, 
N. J., has in press an exhaustive work entitled “The Tabernacle 
of Israel in the Desert.” It will be issued by the publishers 
of the International Sunday-school lessons. 

President Seelye, of Amherst College, is gifted with a remarke- 
ble memory. He is able to greet by name every living graduate 
of the college whom he has ever met, and freshmen, who have not 
been in college a week, are surprised to hear the president 
address them by their first names. 

The Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, of Boston, has been elected a 
member of the Royal Society of Antiquaries in recognition 
of his services in behalf of Egyptology. 

Much work will be done this year on the Longfellow Memorial 
Gardens at Cambridge, Mass. 





Hood's Sarsaparilla wins new victories over disease and becomes 
more popular every day. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Mr. W. L. Cushing, of Yale, recently lectured upon “ Pictur- 
esque Greece” in the Memorial Hall at the Norwich Free 
Academy. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Union has been postponed to November. 

It is proposed to shorten the course of study in the Central dis- 
trict schools, Norwich, one year, making a nine years’ course. 

The Norwich Teachers’ Reading Union finishes its second suc- 
cessful year in June. Supt. N. L. Bishop is president, and Miss 
E. A. Fanning secretary of the association. 

Mr. W. F. Gordy, of Hartford, spoke upon language and history 
before the Norwich teachers recently. 

The Connecticut Council of Education held its semi-annual 
meeting at Hartford, recently. 

Arbor Day was quite generally observed by the schools. At 
the State Normal School the exercises were very interesting, being 
designed especially for the help of the young ladies who are soon 
to have schools of their own. A poem by one of the senior class 
was very good, as were also the short essays. The children of the 
model schools, including the kindergarten, had full share in the 
exercises, Each class planted a tree on the school grounds, 











LOUISIANA. 
The closing exercises of the State Normal School,at Natchitoches, 





took place recently, Mr, Edward E, Sheib is president of the 
institution, | 


MAINE. 

The spring meeting of the Oxford County Educational Associa- 
tion was held at Oxford recently. The attendance of teachers 
was Small owing to the unfavorable weather, but the session was 
one of the most successful in the history of the association. 
Among the prominent educators of the state present, were 
Mr. Moody of the Auburn High School and Prof.Geo. C. Puring- 
ton of Farmington Normal School. 


NEW JERSEY. 


At the last meeting’of the board of education, Newark, one of 
the members gave notice that, at the next regular meeting, he 
would offer the following amendment: First, that none but male 
principals should have charge of grammar schools ; second, that 
the normal school course should be made two years instead of 
one (at present only high school graduates are eligible for admis- 
sion) ; third, that rooms be fitted up in one of the grammar schools 
for the purpose of introducing manual training as an experiment, 
to ascertain the advisability of putting it permanently into the 
schools. 

In a recent number of the JouRNAL Mr, Chas. M. Davis states 
that owing to an adverse report from him, I was unsuccessful in 
securing a certain position and that this is my “grievance.” The 
following telegrams are explanatory and show that the position 
was tendered me notwithstanding his opposition. 

August 5, 1885. 

You were elected principal of school district, No. — last evening, 
Answer. — — — D.C. 

I sent this reply by wire. 

“Too late. Have engaged. Would recommend Mr. Bh 

At my instance this gentleman was elected and filled the 
position. I have no “ grievance” against Mr. Davis. The report 
was given to me by three teachers in Dec., 1887, and was sent by 
me as the New Jersey correspondent of the JouRNAL. 

Yours, 
W. D. TYNDALL. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


The fifth annual meeting of the North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly will be held at Morehead City, June 14-29, at which the new 
assembly building will be dedicated. The following educational 
program will be given. Friday, June 15,—‘* Overlook and Outlook 
in Southern Education,” Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., Boston, Mass. ; 
Monday, June 18.—“ Phonics,"’ Prof. Geo. T. Winston, University 
of N. C.; “‘ Chalk Talk,” Mr. Frank Beard, Chicago, Ill; Tuesday 
June 19th.—“ Higher Education of Women,” Rev. W. R. Atkinson, 
D.D.. Charlotte Female Seminary, and Rev. Thomas Hume, D.D., 
University of N. C.; “Chalk Talk” Mr. Frank Beard, Chicago, 
Ili.; Wednesday, June 20.—“*Number Work,” Prof. Eugene C. 
Branson, Supt. City Schools, Athens, Ga.; Conference of State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction in the South; “Care of 
Children’s Eyes,” Dr. R. H. Lewis, Raleigh; Thursday, June 21.— 
“ What Our Boys and Girls Should Read,” Miss Dora Jones,Greens- 
boro Female College, discussion of the Teachers’ Assembly Read- 
ing Circle; ‘The State and her Children,” discussed by the South- 
ern State Superintendents of Public Instruction, “ Political 
Economy in the Public Schools,” Rev. John F. Crowell, President 
Trinity College; Monday, June 25.—‘ Tenure of the Teacher’s 
Office,” Prof. W. A. Blair, Winston Graded School; “* Educational 
Benefactors,” Prof. W. L. Poteat, Wake Forest College; Tuesday, 
June 26, “Geography,” Prof. Alex. E. Frye, Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass.; ‘The Teacher’s Work Beyond the School- 
room,” Prof. Henry L. Smith, Davidson College; Wednesday, 
June 27.—“* Music in the School-room and Home,” Miss Ella E. Ives, 
New Bern. 





New York City. 


ONTARIO. 


A very successful teachers’ institute was held in Alexandria, 
county of Glengary, recently. Nearly all the teachers in the county 
were present. Dr. McLellan gave talks and lessons on phomc 
reading, the training of the language faculty (two talks) and “The 
Beginnings of Knowledge.” Dr. McDiarmid the efficient inspector 
for the county, Mr. McEwan, Miss Haggart, Miss Simpson and 
others contributed greatly to the interest of the meeting by fine 
lessons on composition, advanced reading, physical culture and 
other topics. In the evening a large audience assembled to hear 
Dr. McLellan’s lecture on “ English Literature and its Value in 
Education.” 

TENNESSEE. 

A circular has just been issued by the state superintendent and 
sent out to the various county superintendents to be sent by them 
to the teachers of their respective counties. This circular recom- 
mends, first, that two county normal institutes, one for the white 
and one for the colored teachers, be organized and conducted by 
the county superintendent at some convenient place in the county 
from one to three weeks, between the middle of June and the first 
of August. 

It further recommends that the county superintendents secure 
the services of the best teachers to assist them; and urge every 
teacher in the county to attend the institute. 

The circular also urges them not to issue any certificates until 
the close of the institute; and to devote the last day of the session 
to a written examination, admitting no one to this examination 
unless he or she shall have been in attendance on the institute for 
at least 3 days. 

And, last of all, “Do not issue a certificate to an incompetent 
person.” 

This last needs to be especially heeded, for many of our school 
officers have not been careful enough in this regard. 

Stanton Depot. State Correspondent. W. D. Powetu. 

TEXAS. 

The railroads have been very generous in regard to the State 
Convention. All teachers will be granted half fare till the ticket 
amounts to $5, which will be the maximum charge for a round 
trip ticket from any part of the state. 

There is now a strong probability that Gov. Ross will call an 
extra session of the legislature. If so, we may expect changes 
for the better in our schooi law, as His Excellency is giving much 
attention to our school system. The delay in paying the salaries 
of our teachers should above all things be remedied. 

Judge A. Haidusek, of Fayette county, is winning golden opin- 
10ns for his zeal in school matters, His institute has adopted a 
uniform system of text-books. 


The State Normal now numbers 271 pupils, and still they come. 


Prof, G. M, Beard is doing excellent work in Richmond, 











The city council, of Houston, has recently decided to build a 
$30,000 school-house this summer ; it is much needed. 

Corsicana will in a few weeks begin the erection of a handsome 
brick high school. 

Supt. Hamilton, of Terrell, is meeting with deserved success. 
The public school library now contains some 300 volumes, and is 
still increasing. 

While in the North and East teachers’ agencies are extensively 
used, they are something of a novelty in Texas. Teachers are be- 
ginning, however, to appreciate the advantage of such corpor- 
ations; to supply the growing demand, a new agency has just 
been established, ‘The Texas Teachers’ Bureau,” Tyler, Texas. 

Dr. Alvin Lane, associate professor of mathematics in the State 
Oniversity, has notified Dr. Wootan, president of the board of 
regents, that he will resign in June. This determination of Dr. 
Lane is much regretted, as he is one of the most brilliant and 
popular members of the faculty, 

Dr. Francis Parker has written Supt. Pennybacker, president of 
the State Teachers’ Association, that be will attend the June ses- 
sion of that body, provided he goes to San Francisco, 

Supt. C. F. Johnston, of Orange, is meeting with deserv-d suc- 
cess in his work this year. 

Prof. Orr, of Omen, has a crowded school, and is doing most ex- 
cellent work, 


Tyler. State Correspondent. Mrs. P. V. PENNYBACKER. 


VERMONT. 


A class of seven graduated at Black River Academy May 4. It 
was the fifty-third anniversary. At no time in our remembrance 
has aclass showed such evidence of thorough work as did this. 

The Norma! School Commission met recently at West Randolph 
then went to Randolph where they spent a day in a general exam - 
ination of the Normal School and its appurtenances for instruction. 

An examination for five years certificates was held in Brandon 
recently. One of the requirements was that the applicants should 
write a paper in current topics. This isa good thing and will com- 
pel the young teacher to study the newspapers. Let all townsand 
counties adopt the same method. 

The Agassiz Association has received recognition in the Brandon 
high school, a chapter numbering 25 having just been organized 
there. 

State Supt. Dartt has stated the time for several teachers’ insti- 
tutes—that for Windsor county being May 31-June 15, for 
Orleans county at Barton Landing, June 13-15. 

Supt. H. O. Wheeler has just been re-elected to the position of 
superintendent of the schools of Burlington. 

The Randolph State Normal School closes June 22, This time 
and place has been selected for the reunion of the Orange County 
Grammar School and Randolph State Normal School. All former 
pupils are invited to attend ; if you cannot be there send a letter, 
Edward Conant, of Randolph, has the matter in charge, 

Perkinsville. State Correspondent. B. H. ALLBEE, 


WISCONSIN. 

The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association meets this year at Eau 
Claire, July 3-5. Special exercises will be given on the 4th in 
honor ot the day. 

Prof. W. C. Sawyer, formerly of the Oshkosh Normal School, 
has returned from Europe and is now at San Jose, Cal., engaged 
in literary work. At present he is preparing for the press several 
new books of versions of legends on which Richard Wagner 
founded his operatic dramas. Prof. Sawyer’s “ Complete German 
Manual” is very well received by the public. 


NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 








An interesting lecture on methods of teaching history was 
given at the Industrial Education rooms on the 15th instant by 
Mr. T. H. Barry, principal of school No. 5, in Paterson N. J. 
Mr. Barry is gaining a reputation for his ability as a lecturer on 
this subject. 





The reception by the Five Points Mission Day School, 63 Park 
street, Mrs. G. Van Akin, principal, on Thursday, the 24th inst., was 
greatly enjoyed by the visitors present. The school room was 
very handsomely decorated with the Stars and Stripes, and each 
boy and girl waved high the colors when they sang ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner” with such earnestness. On the program was 
“The Red, White, and Blue,” “* Hail, Columbia,” * The Star Span- 
gled Banner, and “ America.”” Such exercises cannot fail to infiu- 
ence when these children become men and women. 





The presentation of American flags by the t_astees of the 16th 
ward, which took place in grammar department of school No. 45, 
was a very inspiring and enjoyable affair. The large assembly 
room was very handsomely draped with American flags, the cen- 
ter ornament being a ball of one hundred small flags suspended 
from a Japanese lantern, surmounted by three tiny owls carrying 
miniature American flags. Each of the large pupils carmed a 
small flag, and occasionally a large one was seen. The bright 
shoulder-knots of red, white, and blue, with appropriate badges, 
gave the school quite a gala appearance. 

The program was as follows: Hymn, “Oh, God, Protector of the 
Lowly,” school; chant, “The Lord’s prayer,” school; reading of 
the Scriptures, Rev. Prescott Evarts; Anthem of Liberty, school ; 
literary selections, senior department ; chorus, “My Country "tis 
of Thee,” school ; recitation, “ Britannia and her Boy Sam,” Min- 
nie Levy ; chorus, ““ The Old Thirteen,” school; literary selections, 
continued, senior department; chorus, ‘“ Red, White, and Blue,’ 
school; recitation, “The Pride of Battery B,” Miriam Coleman; 
chorus, “ A Thousand Years, My own Cotumbia,” school; recita- 
tion, ‘Music in the Camp,” Valeria Dombsky ; presentation of 
flags, Mr. Peter Macdonald; acceptance of flags in behalf of the 
school, Susie Oakley ; chorus, “ Star Spangled Banner,” school. 

The chairman, Peter Macdonald, in presenting the flags, prefaced 
his remarks by saying, “It is about the happiest moment of my 
life to be able to present these flags to you in the very room where, 
when I was a school-boy, I spent so many pleasant and profitable 
hours.” He also called upon the young ladies to remember what 
the colors represented. The white, purity of and 
motive, the red, devotion to duty and to cguntry, the blue, fidelity 
to every high and holy aim through life, 
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The singing of the “ Old Thirteen” was very spirited, as were 
also the other patriotic selections. The recitations were splendidly 
given, and drew out much applause, but the culmination of the 
enthusiasm was reached when, on the singing of the last chorus of 
the “ Star Spangled Banner,” the whole school, as if only one indi 
vidual, stood, and waving flags and handkerchiefs, electrified the 
whole audience in such a way as carried one’s thoughts back to 
the days of "61. Addresses were made by Major D. W. C. Ward, 
Trustee H. C. F. Koch, and Commissioner De Witte J. Seligman. 





Miss Mary E. Tate is principal of grammar department P. 8. No, 
45, and Miss Sarah E. Coley of the primary department, not Mis 
Sarah E. Gregory, as was published May 19. 





The Brooklyn Training School carned out a very interesting 
anniversary program Friday afternoon, (May 18). The ex- 
ercises were entirely confined to members of the training class. 
One young lady read an essay on “The New Education and the 
old.” Then a series of most excellent class exercises were given. 

The first was an exercise in primary reading. A dozen or more 
little tots took their places on the platform. The teacher began 
by asking how many had been to Coney Island. Then she told 
them that she had been there too, and saw something which she 
would draw for them on the board. Rapidly she sketched the 
outline of a boy standing on a little mound with his back to the 
class. As soon as they had told what it was, she sketched another 
object which they at once pronounced a “ wagon,” and she wrote 
it on the board. This word they had never seen before, nor 
“ wheel,” “ pail,” and “sand,” which she brought out by picture, 
and by calling up the idea with words, and immediately wrote. 
As soon as a word was written, the children sounded it, phonically 
and when all were down the children were ready to call each one 
correctly as the teacher pointed. Then she wrote a few sentences 
which the pupils were able to read at once, and the lesson was 
completed. Her manner was pleasant and vivacious. 

The next was an exercise in clay modeling. The children took 
their places by a long table; clay and models of a sphere and 
cube were given them. They were told to feel of the sphere, to 
tell how it felt, and to roll it, and the same with the cube. Then 
they were told to take their clay and roll it in their hands. When 
they had done this for perhaps half a moment, they were com- 
manded to put it down, which they did at once. Then taking 
another piece they rolled it as before, and at the word of com- 
mand, tapped the bull three times upon the table as the teacher 
counted. This made one face of the cube, and turning it around 
they tapped again three times making another face, and so on un- 
til the six faces were flattened out by the process, The whole 
manipulation did not take two minutes. The drill was perfect, 
every command of the teacher was obeyed with military precis- 
ion; but one could not help questioning as to whether, if all les- 
sons in clay modeling were given in this way, there would be 
much chance for each child to exercise his individual faculties. 

A third class was given a color lesson. Each child received a 
number of skeins of worsted of the same color; but various 
shades, and was told to arrange them in order from the darkest to 
the lightest, which was done quickly and neatly. Another class 
was called up to match colors. Each child was given colored 
papers, and when the teacher held before them a certain color, 
they selected the same from their package. Then a box of as- 
sorted ribbons was produced, ahd the teacher holding up a piece 
of plush, asked the boy to take it to the box, and find a ribbon 
that would exactly match it. This was repeated with pieces of 
cloth, satin, silk, etc., of various colors, and the pupils seemed to 
find no difficulty in matching each with ribbon, 

A lesson in measuring with gill, pint, and quart measures was 
given, the teacher asking practical questions each time the con- 
tents of a measure was found, such as, “If vinegar was 16 cents 
a quart, how much would one pint cost ?” 

A piant lesson on buds and leaves followed. The children were 
asked to point to the top, and side buds of a horse-chestnut 
branch, and to see that the top bud unfolded into the stem, and 
the side buds into branches. Different kinds of leaves were given, 
and they were asked to hold up a leaf that had but one “ finger.” 
Then one that had more. The teacher held up one which they 
said had five “fingers.” They were told they might call the fin- 
gers of the leaf “ blades,” and were then told that if a leaf had 
but asingle blade, 1t was called a simple leaf; if more, a com- 
pound, 

Another class went through a lesson on flowers. They were led 
to point out the petals, stamen and pistils of apple and cherry 
blossoms, to tell what part of the flower turned into fruit, what 
happened to the pistil before it turned into fruit, and how the 
pollen got on the pistil. 

A writing exercise came next which was very interesting. A 
class of little ones took their places at the table, on which pens 
had been placed for each. When all was ready, the teacher said, 
“Raise your right hands.” Every right hand went up. “Shut 
your rest fingers.” The third and fourth fingers on every hand 
went down. “ Bow your pen fingers to mine,” and as the teacher 
said “ bow,” “ bow,” “ bow,” all the little first and second fingers 
went nodding toward the teacher. “Take your pens” was the 
next order; then they were told to “open and shut the gate,” 
which meant to move the hand back and forth from the left side 
to the front, on a horizontal plane. 

Going to the board the teacher asked the children to count for 
her while she drew horizontal lines one above the other, a short 
distance apart. Then she ordered them to “face” and rest their 
arms on the table, and then to draw similar lines on their papers, 
while she counted for them. Again turning to the board she 
wrote two u’s, connected, in clear beautiful script, counting as 
she wrote. The children then traced in the air the same letters 
as she counted, and then turning traced the same on paper. In 
this exercise, as in all the others, each command was given and 
obeyed with the most military exactness. 

A drill in physical exercise, and also in music were a part of the 
Program. In the former the movements were called by naming 
the muscles to be exercised. In the latter a piece of music in the 
staff notation was read at sight, after a little previous drill on the 
scales. It showed excellent training, but there was some hesi- 
tancy in striking the right note at times, and there was a harsh- 
ness in the voices; both of which are noticeably absent in a class 
Arilled for a short time bythe Tonic Sol-fa system. 

E, L, BENEDICT, 





LETTERS. 





QUESTIONS. 


NotTr.—We give below questions which have been sent us by 


Gevasiea WITHOUT NAMING THE SYLLABLES.—Isn’t it teachers and subscribers, and regret that they have not appeared 


time the schools cried, “‘ Halt!’ to the habit of spelling | 


words without naming the syliables? With the wretched 


home methods of mal-speech and pronouncing, (not alone , 
' the future, giving preference to those which we think will be the 


confined to foreigners of non-English speech) and with the 
usual carelessness, if not ignorance of teachers themselves 
in relation to this most important essential—and who them_ 

selves often say and pass uncorrected, “‘chillen” for chil- 
dren ; “ flowes” for flowers: “aps” for apples; “fi” fo™ 
five ; ‘“‘faw ”’ for four—and these are only a few of the many 
slaughtered every-day words—our language, as used, is 
hardly more than unintelligible, as it seems to be unintelli- 
gent jargon. 

Nor is this confined to the writer’s own primary depart. 
ment by any means. She heard a grammar class, presided 
over by a teacher of more than ordinary ability, industry, 
and energy, spelling along lists of words. In every in- 
stance, the correct consecutive letters were given. Among 
the words was vi-al, which after correct lettering, was pro. 
nounced “ vile.”” The inaccuracy was not only passed un_ 
noticed, but was repeated over and over in the concert 
exercise, with many other errors of similar mal-pronounci- 
ation, which could not occur if each syllable had its true 
and correct sound (‘‘ English as she is spoke ’’ is not humor- 
ous, fanciful joking, but a fixed fact and reproach.) 

From the writer’s own observation and experience, she 
knows that these inexecusably bad habits of enunciation 
and pronounciation (inexcusable, because teachers are sup- 
posed to know, at least, the words by sight, sound, and 
meaning and their uses in the subjets they profess to teach) 
are confirmed by inattention to the syllables themselves. 
She regards the practice of the syllables—the constant 
practice, a necessity as they enter into the analysis of the 
words themselves. Syllabification is essential as an aid to 
sight reading. It simplifies the spelling of all words of hom- 
ogeneous sounds, etc., etc. It prevents, according as it is 
used, the words being cut up, and barbarously butchered 
by elisions which are unpardonable in persons who cal] 
themselves educated; and criminal, when such persons 
take salary for teaching and spreading such “evil speak. 
ing.” 

The writer need not remind you, that the inability to dis- 
tinguish words by sight, sound and sense is lack of intelli- 
gence in any person or school, however high-sounding the 
claims for precedence or recognition. 

Our schools have to battle against the effects upon the 
youngest children of the well-to-do classes, who are placed 
under the care and charge of ignorant and untutored nur- 
ses, whose words and manners are generally of the uncul- 
tured type. At this earliest, and beyond comparison, most 
dangerous period, in the whole future of the child it is 
committed to such influences. If left uncared for or un- 
checked in our schools as well, when and where is the child 
to be reformed ? 

The real well-wishers of the New York schools and their 
outcome, who criticise their defects are always regarded as 
hostile. Because the writer loves the work, which might 
be done in them, and ought to be donein them, and the 
great good and growth which would come therefrom, she 


speaks of the blots which it is a crime and reproach not to| ard 


eliminate, as innocent children are aiways the victims of 
mal-practice in homes ané schools. JUSTITIA, 


AN EXAMPLE OF HOW TO ATTAIN PUNCTUALITY.—The 
teachers of 2d district of St. Lawrence county convened at 
Canton. The enrollment was 205. At the end of the week 
it was announced that the percentage of attendance was 
99 1-10 which Conductor Stout told the teachers was the 
highest percentage yet attained in the state of New York. 
The 3d district teachers of this county came together at 
North Lawrence and enrolled to the number of 195. A 
lively interest was taken in all the work ; both that given 
by Conductor Stout and Dr. French. Some hints were 
thrown out by Com. F. R. Smith and Conductor Stout 
that the previous week’s record of 2d district might be 
beaten. The roll-call was responded to remarkably well 
and at the end of the week it was announced that this 
institute had an attendance of 99 41-100 per cent. beating 
the record. 

What county can surpass this percentage ? 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY.—My plan in teaching geography 
is to assign the map-questions and the “text” as given in 
the book with occasional questions on the reading lesson. 
(Swinton’s Intermediate Geography.) The questions are 
answered in writing. I think geography should be taught 
by reading the lessons, drawing maps, and talks about the 
people, products, industries, etc., of the countries, and 
never a text assigned to be committed to ee 


A PROPOSED AID ASSOCIATION.—I would suggest to my fel- 
low-teachers that we form an association for mutual he)p in sick- 
ness, or in event of death, that those dependent on us may receive 
some assistance. This could be very easily accomplished by} ,, 
charging an admisston fee, and then assessing each member on the |}; 
death of a brother or sister associate. I would like to hear from 
some of our leading teachers on this point, TEACHER, 





before; but press of other matter has prevented. Answers from 
our friends are asked for; in this way teachers wiil be mutually 
benefited. We shall try to give questicns morc, rompt attention m 


most helpful to teachers. 


1. How shall a teacher, unable to draw maps himself, 
succeed in having his students draw them ? 8. L. W. 


2. Can the 5th proposition of Euclid, Book II, be found 
in American or French Geometries ? viz. 

“Tf astraight line be divided into two equal parts, and 
also into two unequal parts ; the rectangle contained by the 
unequal parts, together with the square on the line be- 
tween the points of section, is equal to the square of one- 
half the line.”’ 

Is there any known practical application of this proposi- 
tion to arithmetical calculations ? STUDENT. 


3. Give some good methods of interesting scholars in the 
study of grammar; boys especially, seem to dislike the 
study, and it seems as though not enough yrominence is 
given to it. How far advanced should pupils be, to com- 
mence the study with a text-book ? V. MLN. 


4. How should grammar be taught tobeginners. Should 
we burden their minds with classes and modifications, or 
should we, during the first year of their studying the 
science, teach them the Parts of Speech merely, together 
with their relations to each other ? Ss. L. W. 

5. Give a general outline for the first month’s work in 
geography, to beginners. 

Georgeville, Pa. E. 8 

6. Will some one suggest a new and interesting mode of 
teaching arithmetic? While I dislike the study heartily 
myself, I see its value and necessity. A. W. W. 

7. Would you object to pupils copying the tables, so as 
to have them weeklies at the board, while werking in 
yam ae numbers. I use Sanford’s Comnon School 


Arithmetic, which has many tables of meesures and 
weight. Pupils find it difficult to remember them, and 
are sometimes seen with small slips of paper containing 
the tables. What should be done? 8. L. D 


8. I find it very 
long division, w 
figures. 


9. Is there any rule for the division of words into sylla- 
bles ? INQUIRER. 

10. How can little children be taught what angles really 
are? When they begin to study the “ measure of angles,” 
they have no idea of an angle as the “difference of direc- 
tion,” but consider it the ‘inside of a corner,” or the space 
included between the two lines which meet in a point. It 
is difficult to put away the false notion, and substitute the 
true one. It would certainly be better to give the correct 
idea in the first place, if it can be done. 


difficult to teach a class of small children 
en the divisor consists of more than two 
Will some one state a good plan ? 8. L. D 


AN INQUIRER. 
11. If we divide an abstract number by a concrete, what 
will the quotient be, abstract or concrete ? 
Edgerton, Mo. JAMES DECKER. 
12. When were the municipalities of Georgetown and 
Washington, abolished’ Just how did that suppress the 
* election franchise ’”’ in that district ? Who are entitled to 
the “election franchise ”’ ? G. A. T. 
18. State whether the expression .06 or .06 per cent. is cor- 
rect. Explain the use of the decimal point and the sign 
per cent., and their relation to each other. Would six per 
cent. written thus, .06 per cent. be as correct as .06 ? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
14, Is the following a correct sentence ? Whether will go 
or stay ? J. B. R. 
15. What is thought of Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, as a writer ? 
I heard it remarked that her writings were of a low stand- 
8. 
H. 8. 
ular election what is the difference between 
by “a majority” and being elected by “a 
plurality.” N. RUSMISEL. 
18. Where is Mt. Wrangle? I notice that a late measure- 
ment of the different peaks placed this peak above Mt. 
St. Elias, and puts it, of course, the loftiest one in North 
America. J. M. G. 
19 Is 1 any rule for changing poetry to prose or prose 
to poetry ? L. D. 
20. Where is the Oregon River? It is in none of the ge- 
ographies which I have access to. A SUBSCRIBER, 
21. Should we insist on pupils leaving out the and in 
reading numbers, as: 125, one hundred twenty- oe) ? 7 
; Ae 
22. Give some information in regard to drilling a class in 
marching. I want something that will give me the differ- 
ent movements that might be used. S. F. 
23. Should corporal punishment in extreme cases and for 
wilful disobedience be resorted to ? A. G. THURMAN. 
24. What is the difference between a declamation and a 
recitation ? 
25. What is the meaning of “ false syntax ’’ ? 


4s 


16. Explain the abbreviation LL.D. 
17. Ina po 
being elect 


A. G. T. 
26. When does Congress meet, and how long does it re- 
main in session ? yy. 


noons and recesses ? 


28. Can a pemee who does not teach on hides 22 col- 

= her pay ? Ww. J. 
29. Why is the sum of 8 x and—5 x equal to 3 x? 

Why do we change the signs of the subtrahend in the 
subtraction of algebraic quantities ? 

In the extraction of square root, why is the number to be 
extracted first pointed off in riods of two figures each ? 
Also give the reason for pointing three figures in cube 


27. What attention should be given to pupils Ce as 


it. 
In dividing a fraction by a fraction why do we invert the 
terms of the divisor and multiple ? 7, me 
30. I have a boy who is very dull about rememberin 
words. I teach by the word method and I experience much 
trouble in getting the form and name of words impressed 
m his mind, I give more time to him than with any 
kept b six scholars. Iteach in a country district and I am 
kept busy. Wil] some one give me a few suggestions ? 


, , ’ 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. An Essay on the New Crusade. 
By Henry Winn. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
ne Oy Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 73 pp. 40 
cents. 


In the preparation of this volume, which is one of the 
** Questions of the Day ” series, the author does not pro- 

se to review all the arguments in “ and Pover- 
iy,” and similar works, but deals only with a few, which 
appear to him most forcible. He considers it a duty to 
meet the new faith with other weapons than ridicule. The 
eight chapters which compose the book, discuss, Theories 
of Mr. Spencer and Mr. George,—Mr. Spencer’s Argument, 
—Laws of Rent,—Does Natural Site Rent Exist ?—The 
Equitable Division,—Speculation,—Effect of Inventions on 
Rent, and Will the Scheme Cure a ne ght Discussion 
upon this very important point may sh light upon it, 
= any _ literature bearing upon the subject will be 
welcomed. 


CHIROGRAPHY ; or, The Art of Telling One’s Character 
by Handwriting. By E. Palmer. New York: The 
Knickerbocker Press. 21 pp. 50 cents, 


Printed upon heavy paper and very wide-margined, the 
material of which this pamphlet is composed stands out in 
clear, large type. It is full of interest, and shows quite 
conclusively that, as every action we perform is character- 
istic, handwriting is a peculiarindex to character. Truth- 
fulness, untidiness, a slouching habit, frankness, careless- 
ness, accuracy, grace, sorrow and enthusiasm are all re 
resented and are an indication of the disposition and hab 
its of the writers. The opening sentence of the book, from 
4 pen of D’Israeli, gives food for thought upon the 
subject. 





Days NEAR PARis. By Augustus J. C. Hare. George 
Routledge & Sons. New York: 9 Lafayette Place. 
London and Glasgow. 359 pp. $2.50. 

The plan of Mr. Hare’s ‘‘ Days Near Paris,” is an excel- 
lent one, giving as it does, a great amount of information, 
well arranged and of historic value. In the book are 
found selections, literary, biographical, aad historical, 
which if read by the traveler on the spot, will be a key to 
all the information he needs. It is in reality a hand-book 
to all that is interesting near Paris, but not a guide-book. 
These excursions are given in order, beginning with St. 
Cloud, showing the pleasantest way to reach it. Versailles 
comes next, and according, to the author, should first be 
visited on Sunday. All points of attraction, are pointed 
out, and selections of various kinds given in connection, 
making the spot visited alive with historic interest. This 
beautiful city was the creation of Louis XIV, and because 
everything of beauty, even the location, had to be con- 
ceived and planned, it had a greater attraction in his eyes. 
The history of this city alone, as given, is worth the entire 
price of the book. The chapter on Malmaison, the resi- 
dence of the ill-fated Josephine, abounds in historic selec- 
tions, which give the reader a connected idea of the life 
and times of Napoleonand Josephine. As there is so much 
of interest centering in and near Paris, it would not be 
possible to give, at length, any of the descriptions, but the 
author has succeeded in putting a great deal in a small 
space. The pre-revolutionary history found in the book is 
of great value, as it is given in this condensed form. 


A Kiss ror A BLow. A Collection of Stories for Children. 
By Henry C. Wright. New Edition. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers. 10 Milk Street. 204 pp. 

This volume, one of the “ Classics for Home and School” 
series, is composed of a variety of short stories for children, 
inculcating the principles of peace, and through the'stories, 
the author appeals to the hearts of children. They repre- 


sent the seolties of childhood, and are, with a few excep- | 9 


tions, simple facts which have occurred under the observa- 
tion of the author, and many of the names used belong to 
living children. The author was one ofthe truly great men 
of his time, and was renowned for his labors with the 
American Peace Society. He had a tender regard for chil- 
dren, and a strong and earnest A nig which showed itself 
in his endeavors to benefit mankind. The book is arranged 
in four chapters. The first one is composed of only one 
story, ‘ Ellen and Charlotte,” or ‘‘Who is mine Enemy.” 
Chapter second contains five stories, under the subject,— 
“ How Fights Begin.” “Costs of Fights Among Children,” 
has some rather startling stories, including “Ten Thou- 
sand Human Beings for an Old Bucket,” and “‘Two Hun- 
dred Thousand Men Butchered for the Sake of a Tax of 
Threepence a Pound upon Tea.”’ The subject, ‘Sure Way 
to Prevent all Wars and Fightings,”’ covers the larger part 
of the volume, and is composed of a t variety of short 
stories bearing upon the subject. e book abounds in 
good, practical lessons. 


GERMAN EXERCISES. Material to Translate into German. 
By J. Fred. Stein. Boston: Ginn & Co. 118 pp. 45 cents. 


The origin of this book of German Exercises arose from 
necessity,—for the author, after many years of experience 
in teaching German, constantly felt the want of material 
suitably graded, for translating intoGerman. This book is 
the result of the necessity, and will be found to be adapted 
to the progressive needs of classes. Prominent among its 
useful and practical features, is construction, which to ail 
students of the language is of the greatest importance. 
The rules on this point are given in the briefest and clear- 
est aoe, — the ee = — book is ” mame Oe 

upil practically acquain th the parts of speech an 
the common construction of the language. Itis in realiiy 
the first book of its kind, in German, being based upon the 
reproduction plan, and though it is not a grammar, re- 
marks are made on the principal grammatical rules, and 
while in most grammars, such notes are scattered through 
the book, they are here given compactly and together. e 
design and spirit of this volume, is, to lead the pupil earl 
into the spirit of the German lenavage by f i 
if rightly used, this little book be of 
student or composer, as it furnishes excellent material for 
composition or conversation, and should accompany any 
other book or grammar that may be used, 


TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. With an Introduction and Notes. In Three 
Numbers. No. III. Houghton, Mi & Co. Boston: 
4 Park Street; New York: 11 Bast Seventeenth Street. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge 274 pp. 15 cents. 
The third volume of the “ ayside Inn,” is com: 

the “ Prelude ;” followed by “The Spanish Jew’s F 


an 
east the Sere 











Azrael;’’ “‘The Poet’s Tale: Charlemagne ;”’ “The Stu- 
dent’s Tale: Emma and Eginhard ;”’ ‘‘The Theologian’s 
Tale: Elizabeth;” “The Sicilian’s Tale: The Monk of 
Casal-Maggiore ;”’ “ The Spanish Jew’s Second Tale : Scan- 
deberg ;” ‘The Musician’s Tale: The Mother’s Ghost ;” 
“The Landlord’s Tale: The Rhyme of Sir Christopher ;”’ 
Finale. Between each of these “ Tales” is found the poet’s 
“ Interlude,’”’ which abounds in interesting and fascinating 
verse, and is sometimes, even more captivating than the 
Tales themselves. Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 
are household words and can never lose the practical charm 
they contain. The more they are read, the more they are 
loved and appreciated. 


OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard A. Proctor. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co. And New York: 15 East 
16th Street. Part I. 64 pp. 


Mr. Proctor is a natural astronomer,—the subject is his 
very life, a his great strength of mind and 
thought are manifest whenever he permits his thoughts to 
be made known. This‘‘Old and New Astronomy,” of 
which the present volume is the first F apie opens with an 
Introduction, purely characteristic of its author. It shows 
how astronomy stands first among the sciences in the 
grandeur of the relations of time and space with which it 
deals,—the value of astronomical research, the position it 
holds as a subject for study and contemplation, as a means 
for training, exercising, ennobling, and purifying the mind, 
and many other as grand andimportant points. Following 
the title page, are two full size plates,—the first one com- 
pened of three illustrations, representing, 1. Ancient Tomb 

emple Observatories,—2. Earth Records,—Human and 
More Ancient,—3. Largest and Most Ancient Meridional 
Instrument Known. Plate II. represents, The Interior of 
a Modern Observatory. ChapterI. of this series occupies 
almost the entire book, and treats of Ancient and Modern 
Methods of Observing the Heavenly Bodies. Chapter II.— 
Ancient and Modern Studies of the Earth’s Shape, covers 
the last two pages only and is carried over to Vol. II. The 
arrangement of the book isin paragraphs, making the read- 
ing and study of the work one of great ease. Itis in long 
atlas form,—is printed on fine satin-finish paper and has 
excellent type. The cover is a flaming red, and the outside 
is decorated with Colored Flames Round the Sun, upon a 
black background. The other numbers in their order will 
be looked forward to with great anticipation. 


First LEssoNns IN SPELLING, Written and Oral. Together 
with Busy-work Exercises adapted to Pupils of the Lower 
Grade. 28 and 30 Camp Street. New Orleans: F. F. 
Hansell & Bro. 102 pp. For Introductign, 16 cents. 
In Exchange, 10 cents. 


This volume is one of the ‘‘ Practical Educational Series,” 
and has been Poe Yo with the view of establishing 
several clearly defined principles embracing the following 
ideas: 1. In place of memorizing words and giving their 
letters and syllables orally, the mind and hand must be 
trained to produce and recognize. 2. The words must be 
within the comprehension of the pupil. 3. Each word 
must stand out as a whole,and its written form be impressed 
on the mind before it is made into its letters or sounds. 
4. The -_ must see as few incorrect word-forms as 
possible. ese features are most excellent and cover a 
wide field of thought. The old fashion of dividing long or 
short words into syllables, is a practice which can well be 
laid aside, and a pupil taught to spell without the syllables 
is much more apt to be the correct speller, especially of 
those words where many letters are silent. 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
MASS,, 1886-87. 
The main features in this report, aside from the usual statistics, 
and complete specifications of the courses of study, are An Out- 
line of an ht Years’ Course of Study in Drawing, and the dis- 


cussion on Text-books. Courses of study for use in ungraded 
schools are fully sketched, and will be of assistance to teachers. 


They cover eight years of school work, and mclude the plan of 
py study throughout \ aos time, with oral and written exercises 
ms on each. 

The keynote to the course in drawing is found in this sentence; 
“ Models and objects should be constantly used, for ‘ correct ideas 
of things come only from observing the things themselves.’ The 
forms should be observed by means of both eyes and hands, and 
the knowledge of form thus gained should be expressed in three 
ways—by by drawing, by construction.” Clay model- 
ing is taught during the first three years, in connection with draw- 
ing, stick-laying, and paper-cutting. The fourth year is devoted 
to the more complex geometric forms, and the construction of 
designs based upon them. The work for the remaining years is 
classified as (1) Working dra representing the facts of form. 
(2) Perspective drawing, representing the appearance of form. (3) 
Designs for the enrichment of form. (4) Constructed objects. 

on on free text-books states that in nineteen of the 
states no provision has been made for them ;in eight it has been 
made for indigent pupils only, and in seven free text-books are 
authorized by law. A —- ry law on thesubject of free text- 
books exists in only one of thirty--ight states,—Massachusetts. 
The advantages of a system of free text-books are that it effects a 
saving of time and expense, secures a better classification, compels 
uniformity, insures the use of better books and appliances, culti- 
vates a habit of menmene for public property, increases attendance, 
and removes caste distinctions. The objections made to the sys- 
tem are that it increases taxation, prevents children from owning 
their books, cultivates a spirit of a , req much time 
in purchasing and distribution, and that con ous diseases may 
be communicated by second-hand books. All these ob; ions 
have been removed by actual trial of the system, and it is a fact 
that a place which once adopts the plan will not give it up. 


HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF CALIFORNIA. By 
John Swett. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co., 1876. 


It is to be regretted that only a limited number of copies of this 
book were printed, and that it was not stereotyped. em A 
of the first Gene ace years of this state’s educational growth 

interesting not only to the pioneers of learning, but to all who 
know of its marvelous development in educa’ matters. Cali- 
fornia’s first free school was opened in the Baptist Chapel, San 
Francisco, according to a city ordinance adopted in 1850, To-day 
her towns and cities are spending more on schools, in proportion 
to population. than those of any other state in the country. 
on of the public school system of California was 





laid in 1 in tutional Convention held at Monte: 
when state to te her share of the half a mil: 
lion acres of Jand la to new states, and to 


ted 
revenue po wag Ae ot fe eat to the H Valley 
Powell Street School, and the Washin 





coun’ of ite there were more children than could 


accommodated, many having but one or two schools, and some of 
Chose Peine: minsion and vate schools. 
Tn 1852 a was levying a state school tax of five cents 
on each hundred of taxable property. Su itendent 
Andrew J. Moulder, elected in 1857, gained an increased rate of 

in-his various reports 


used as a school fund, and that a state military institute be fount:; 


at M . 

In 1862 $3,000 was for a State Normal School in San 
Francisco. 1863 Legislature requested Superintendent John 
Swett to revise and codify the school laws of the state, and some 
important eommnene were incorporated. In the same year an act 

or the of the indebtedness of the state to the 
school fund was passed. its provisions this debt was convert »4 
into state bonds at seven per cent. The report of 1870 shows thar 
measures were taken to secure uniformity of text-books through- 
out the state, and four years later all incorporated towns except 
San Francisco were placed under a law providing for this. [pn 
1862 the State Normal School was opened at San Francisco, and in 
1869 the State University, at Oakland, was founded. 

The special school history of San Francisco is taken up in this 
record the conventions and _ institutes held, 
together with a number of institute addresses. It contains also a 
sketch of the boards of education, and the laws povermmas teach- 
ers’ certificates and boards of examination, and closes with a state- 
ment of the condition of the school system in 1876, the time when 
the book was completed. 

The entire history shows the evidences of sure, though at first 
slow, growth, and no truer words have been uttered in reference 
to the fact than those which close a paper on “ Methods of Teach- 
ing,” read before the State Teachers’ Institute in 1861, by George 
W. Minns: “It was the hoast of Emperor Augustus that he 
found Rome brick and Ieft 1t marble. Let it be the higher praise 
of the public schoo) teachers that California was found a wilder- 
ness, but that they have contributed by their exertions to fill its 
valleys and cities with a virtuous and intelligent population—a 
richer treasure than all her nodding harvests, than all her mines of 
gold.” 


volume, also a 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Ticknor & Co. announce among the new books published 
this spring the following: “ The Pilgrim Republic,” a historica, 
review of the colony of New Plymouth, by John A. Goodwin; 
“Literary Landmarks of London,” by Lawrence Hutton; “ Ire- 
land’s Cause in England’s Parliament,” by Justin McCarthy. 


D. APPLETON & Co. will publish forthwith in a paper volume, 
uniform with “‘ How I was Ecucated”’ papers, the series of papers 
on “ Books that have Helped me,” which appeared in the Forum 


The SCRIBNERS have in hand a book written by Prof. Frank H- 
Foster, of Oberlin University, the purpose of which is to explain 
the German Seminary method of original study in the historical 
sciences. 


HovuGuton, MirFuin & Co. have published recently “ A Long- 
fellow Night,” by Miss K. A. O’Keefe—an extra number of tlie 
Riverside Literature Series, and “ Novels and Stories,” by Bret 
Harte, in twelve volumes. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their announcements: “ The Pres- 
ent Condition of Economic Science, and the Demand for a Radica) 
Change in its Methods and Aims,” by Edward C. Lunt; and, fol- 
lowing Mr. Bigelow’s edition of Franklin’s works, a limited edition 
of the * Correspondence and Diaries of Washington,” in twelve or 
thirteen volumes, edited by Worthington C. Ford. 


Lee & SHEPARD have issued “ The Struggles of ‘ Petroleum V. 
Nasby,’ ” with an introduction by Hon. Charles Sumner. 


THE UNION List OF PERIODICALS will be found very useful by 
teachers who wish to consult current literature. We are informed 
by Melvil Dewey, chief librarian at Columbia College, that copies 
can be had at cost, 50 cents in cloth binding, and $1.25 in full flexi- 
ble morocco, orders to be sent to Columbia College Library. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS have begun a literary edition of George 
Meredith’s novels by the publication of “The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel.”” Meredith is a novelist less known and honored in this 
country than he deserves to be. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE Co., New York, publish the Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge in three volumes. 
It is acknowledged to be a standard work, and has received many 
testimonials from leading clergymen and educators. 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., New York, are the publishers of ** How Not 
to Teach, and the Way to Teach, and Lessons in Numbers after 
the Grube Method.” Teachers will find it piain, practical, and 
sensible. 


Joun B. ALDEN has published an intensely interesting work, 
“The Beginnings of Civilization,” by Charles Woodward Hutson. 
The book contains a great amount of data, and shows philosophic 
thought and deep learning. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
McGuffey’s Alternate Fifth Reader. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. 50 cents. 


Smith’s Elements of English. By M. W. Smith. Cincinnati: 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel. A Poem in Six Cantos. By Sir 
Walter Scott. Edited by Margaret Andrews Allen. Boston: Ginn 
&Co. Mailing price, 35 cents. 


The Child and Nature, or Geography Teaching with Sand Model” 
ing. By Alex. E. Frye. American Pedaposce! Series. Vol. I. 
Hyde Park, Mass.: Bay State Publishing Co. $1.00 net. 


Atalanta’s Race and Other Tales from the Earthly Paradise. 
By William Morris. Edited with notes by Oscar Fay Adams with 
Sy co-oporation of William J. Rolfe, A.M. Boston: Tickuor & 


The Lives of the Presidents—William Henry Harrison, John 
ler, and James Knox Polk. By William 0. Stoddard. New 
ork : Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. $1.25. 


The Deserter, and From the Ranks. By Capt. Charles King, 
U.S.A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 cents. 


nite. of the and Am 4y if Penis, vee pethe De - 
its Limits, of Nature ount 0: and 0; ater- 
oR any, Wages in the Industrial Society of To-da . By John 
B. Clark and Franklin H. Giddings. Boston; Ginn & Co. Mailing 
price, cloth, 75 cents. 


Helps to the In it Study of College Prepara’ Latin. By 
the gton Grammar Karl P. Harrington, iA. Boston : Ginn & Co. iling price, 
hool were 0; sed in 8 F next ge fom more | cents. 
added. In verage ttend was 
445, and in 703 pu . Tn that soar John G. Marvin, the fret What to do First in A Manual of the Treatment 
superintendent of public instruction, gave to the Legislature the | of Surgical and Other I in the Absence of a Physician He 
ee or ae ee His statistics showed that in most of the | Charles W. Dulles, M.D. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston - 


be | cents. 


The Grammar School Reader. Chicago and Boston: The Inter- 
state Publishing Co. 


H and Science Reader for Grammar and High Schools. 
Chicago and Boston : The Interstate Publishing Co. 








Bt a oe ee en 


that the school lands be sold, and the proceeds’ be 


Elenen Practical Containing Exercises for Class 
Drill, both Srat and Written. By Jobn P. Payson. Boston: Lee 
&Shepard. 55 cents, 
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SHE 
syRRows- REDUCTION SALE 


BRO HERS Unmatched in the Book Trade of the Country. 
COMP, A IN Y~ To those into whose may fall as 


Extract from the Cleveland ‘‘ Sun and Voice," Sunday, May 6, 1888, 





Rents Se as previously 
news we offer the wee is clipping from the Cleveland 


4 Berlits Schools, 





THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


SUMMER COURSE 
At Asbury Park, N. J and at Uld Orchard Beach, Me. 


Tne Berlitz Method is acknowledged by all first class American and Evropean authorities 


as the best of all natu 


Instruction will be given by the regular professors of the 
— caly the best of native teachers are employed. Their long experience and 
ed success in teaching languages will make their instruction highly 


interesting and 





Dealer of May 2, 1888, in explana’ eminently practical. The course consists of numerous lessons, lectures, excursions and a con 

- Blo “A STARLING Bustness CHANGE—THE BURROWS Lh ee Com- tinual p ice in French and German conversation. The terme are very low. A special course for 
-CLEVELAND- PANY oe STrock np | Goop W teachers is free. For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 
-OHIO- ac, Rook buyers in this part of the country will earn with sur- BERLITZ & CO., W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YCRK. 

‘ the mammoth book house o: 
been, absorbed by stock of ane, Cons apo Sets card tersely & sets forth the facts Cc hautau ua" 1 8 8 3 LEWIS MILLER, President. 
C » TRCN tere. B Cobb, B. J. Cobb: GC Cobb and T. A. Andrews, retire from q : 

ae We wi pe settle all the affairs of late firm ourselves. e bespeak for our honora! artemnal H VINCENT, Chancellor. 


ccessors the continuance of the ‘E.. man. 
fous by the Cleveland public. 


elirement and leisure. 


“ For Cobb, Andrews & Co. ad 
become possessors of the largest stock of books and stationery outside of 
me ork, Punieipte hia and Chicago in the comer, ae always our own, for we already had 
under our own Cy mage the largest stoc 1 devoted to the book and stationery 
trade in the country with the exceptions noted re 
What was our object in buying? Not to get ~rand yo That we have always found the pub- 
lishers and manufacturers more — to us, but to secure a wider field to relieve our- 
me of strong, though honorable co ition, and in a word to have the chance to buy larger, do 
ore, and sell cl ¢ net profit. 
mone can do the dou ing very little to our expenses, hence at a less percen 
We have omenty a in + —— p - monet and are sending our traveling re tnives to the 
retail book trade in a dozen or more ‘erent states, while our library trade and —s orders extend 
into every State — —— Union. For an example, where the two firms were each sending a man into 
Micbi double costs for extra baggage, hotel bills, car fares, sample trunks 
the fike, we can do with one man more than either of us did with the two. 
hat means that we can, and we mean that we shall. continue for the ay a8 in the past to sell 
you cheaply, and that it will serve your best interests to e our ¢ 
Now. peweret, to a different point; as we have said we did not buy in Sovter to get more stock, 
a ~ dia we — 4 — Ly. always ‘buy to sell, not to keep. 
have ren occu by the Cobbs for four months Jonger and during that time 
be fo conver’ § oer s L verte of oe stock nat shorts needed in 
our own trade. uring early summer about August we 8) place such prices on 
the entire stock has have yo A been ore in this country. Now is your opportunity, and 
whether you are a peddiler se ne peer on the street and living in Cleveland, or the buyer fora 
successful city book store ES a and wealthy patronage and residing a eunand miles away, 
whether you are the librarian of a cmeh town, school or Sunday-School li pony Deere Se hun- 
dreds of volumes, or filling the same position for one of te oten ibraries of the which is known 
beyond seas even; W you are the lover of elegant edi luxe, printed on velvety paper, 
bound in rich morocco or ones 3 Or | the office boy who ae to buy a book for Cwousy- -five cents 
whether you desire a gross aang books for a business firm, or a senting silver tuesmed 
pocket- book of Borkan's = if . you are any one or none of these, provided you have any 
wants which are present, or even p ve, then you, each and every one into whose hands t 
me ou —y rsonully—are interes’ in sale. 
i right re we would say that as our late competitors have been in business nearly half a 
ce e...: with slight changes of title, they have accumulated a great variety of rare and valuable 
books and editions, some of them slightly sho —— but just as valuable. They have also accumu- 
lated —y ee of iy — vey anyt nm every and any line that must be turned into money 
at far less nt 
Please =~ a “further “that this is not the clearing out of a run-to-seed stock of a bankrupt 


firm, but a goods of a live business house bought by men of judgment who retire 
from —- because the competence they have acquired during an unusually long and successful 
career has earned them the desire, the need and the right to retire permanently from all business 
care and work. 

In the ordinary clearance sale only the yr aod, gr cso stock is sold low; but in this one, 
for the sake of floating the sale, making it a s buyers from a distance, we offer 
the with the Sy new with old, ‘the he fresh on with opworn, the stock which is 
desirable in quality, and limited in quantity, and will have to be at once replaced with the stock 





wale is und uality, excessive in quantity and need never be replaced—at prices that 
cannot be soon @ duplicated. Do not neglect this opportunity—and quite as important, do not delay. 


DEALERS *°"“ccue: or tar better, PAY US A VISIT! 
Libraries, Send us your Lists to Price. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


23, 25, 27 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND. OHIO. 





Vacation is Coming. Ho! for the Seaside. 





Rest, Recreation and Professional Study 
—AT THE— 


ASBURY PARK 


SEASIDE SUMMER ScHOOL oF PEDAGOGY 


Second Annual Session at Asbury Park, N. J., from 
JULY 16 to AUGUST 3. 


14 DEPARTMENTS. 20 PROFESSORS. 


30 Lectures and Lessons in Psychology and Pi by Dr. E. E. Ware, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Cincinnati,O. No other we will be in session while Dr. 
White lectures, thus giving all a ‘chance to hear this expounder of Educa- 
tional Doctrine 

3 weeks of pagers pleasure studying Marine Animals, Insects and Plants, 
with Prof. Austin C. Apgar. This most yy ecturer carried all before him at 
the last session. Living specimens fresh f e sea and swimming in their 
native element make this department one of the most attractive of the entire course. 


DEPARTMENTS. FACULTY. DEPARTMENTS. FACULTY. 
1. Psychology. pe. E. E. White. 9. Arithmetic. - Wm. M. Giffin, A.M. 
2. Pi Sct Pinage r. E. E. White. 10. History. Edwin Shepard. 
3. Sch ment. Bupt Win N. Harri . | Ll. Natural History. Prof. A. C. A 
4. Geography. Mrs. M. 8. Cate Smi' i. P. E. Demarest 
5. Elocution. Miss Eldridge. LR. eee Sl ioaliing 
6. Music. Leonard B. Marshall. 13. Reading and . Wm. M. Giffin, A.M. 
7. Drawing. Mrs. E. F. Dimock, 4. A. B. Guilford. 
8. Writing. Prof. J. 8. Cooley. 1b. : A. H. Kelley, A.M. 


Come to the Sea Side and gather specimens and facts to interest your students 
the coming year. 


Full descriptive catalogue now ready. Address 


patronage which has —— 
Aiter nearly’ Afty yeare of service in this city we trust to enjoy Our ‘july 5-Aug. 16-COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Dr. W. R. Harper, of Yale, Principal. 

it is the aim of this department to provide 
courses in linguistic, philological, and scientific 
subjects, and to offer all the privileges of personal 
contact with instructors and thorough class drill 
guaranteed by a college or university. 

50 Professors. 60 Courses. 
Most complete Summer College in the World 





200 Popular Lectures, Concerts, 


WwW. A. 


Entertainments, 
Good board. Cheap railroad rates. Tuition fees low. For full mformation write to 
DUNCAN, 


July 7-28—-TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 
Dr. J. W. Dickinson, of Bostou Principal. 


A three-weeks’ meeting of secular schoo; 


teachers, for lectures, illustrative exercises, bio- 
graphical studies, 
combining with the recreative delights of the 
summer vacation the stimulating and quickening 
intiuence of the summer school. 
Pedauogical Principles. 


scientific experiments, etc., 


Applications to 
all branches. 


Prize Matches, etc. 


€yracuse. N. VY. 





JAMES E. 


Canada. 


a specialist. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
MURDOCH, President. 
Summer session of six weeks, from July 2d to August 1ith, at Grimsby Park, 
25 miles from Niagara Fails. Cool, healthful and attractive. 
Instruction in Voice Culture, Gesture, 
Reading, Recitation, Extemporaneous Speech, and Shakespeare. 
For further information, address, 
CECIL HARPER, 
1124 Arch Street Philadelphia. 


Articulation, Psychological Analysis, 


Each teacher 


Secretary, 





Removed from Amherst, Mass., 
and Oswego, N. Y. to 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, 
— Modern Greek, the Romance 
ee nglo-Saxon and Early English, 

Fe, Anaio Sei Rhetoric, Latin, N= Ap- 
Gost Greek. 


For circulars address, DR. L. SAU VEUR, 


THE SAUVEU 


Summer College 
of Languages 


Burlington, Vermont.) 
Thirteenth Session---July Oth to August 17th. 


For BOARD AND Rooms, address, F. M. Corse, 
Burlington, Vt. 

N.B.—Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational) 
Works, will be sent free to applicants. 

(Mention this paper.) 


Grand View House, WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 





promptly. 
(# Beautiful Script Type, - ° 


Sample copy sent post-pa 
e EF. 
Publishers, 


It teaches the HAND to produce correct word-forms, 
It gives Proficiency where proficiency is most required. 
demand that Modern Teaching makes upon a Spelling Book. 


A Book that will TEACH Correct pelling. 


HANSELL’S PRIMARY SPELLER, 


With numerous busy-work exercises adapted to pupils of the lower grades. 


WRITTEN 
AND ORAL, 


It teaches the EYE tv recognize the word-forms 
It meete every 


(3 Admirable Groupimg of Words. 


ta” Fascinating devices to keep the children busy between recitations. 


id on receipt of 18 cents. 


EF. HANSELL & BRO., 
28 & 30 Camp St., New Orleans, La, 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOCUE OF PRACTICAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





Ridpath’s History of the World, 


COMPLETE IN THREE IMPERIAL OCTAVO 
VOLUMES. 


Volume I.—The Ancient World. 
Volume II.—The Medieval World. 
Volume III.—The Modern World. 
Giving a full and authentic account of the lead- 


ing events in Os career of the human race from 
the beginning of civilization to the present time. 





terms to agents to the 


134 Van Buren 


These books should be in the hands of every teacher. 


The New People’s Cyclopedia. 


COMPLETE IN FouR MASSIVE VOLUMES. 
Is the best work of reference there is on th 
market. 


It has all the merits and none of the defects of 
other great Cyclopedias. 


It wives more recent information, is more com 
pact in form, contains more topics, has a better 
set of maps than avy other work of its class. 


Write for circulars and 


MORNINGSIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


St., Chicago, Ill. 





AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Twelfth Session-July 2 to August 3. 


Twenty-nine Teachers and -t 
Classes. Instruction given in nine prt —4 
iso in Early English, ty Chemistry, Art, 
ics. Training 


athemat b 

Lectures daily in French German; Ex- 
cursions on Saturdays. Circular and Programa 
free. Address, 


Pror. W. L MONTAGUE, Amherst, Maas. 








A. H. KELLEY, EDWIN SHEPARD, 
208 Lexington St., E. Boston. Mass. 77 Court Street, Newark, N. J. 








Tonic Sol-fa Institute. 


A two-weeks’ Institute, beginning Ju 
will be held at the Rooms of the INDUST LAL 
eeuc AOR AL ASSOCIATION, No. 9 UNI- 
ACE, NEW YORK. 
os don all branches of the system. Cer- 
tificates of the Tonic Sol-fa College of London 
granted. For particulars address 


THEO. F. SEWARD, East Orang, N. J. 











McShane Bell Foundry 
ses Wee bore he Monae? et 


ma es 
Ballwore, Ma 
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Dyspepsi 
lyspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous * 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, It has cured hundreds; it will eure you. 


b | s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 

only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 
Tue CaLirornia SOCIETY FOR THE 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe gold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeciseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seett’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. CC. R. BENNETT, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 








im When You Co 


On a Journey 
‘ yes might as well forget to 

ke your trunk as forget to 
Y takea bottle of Tarrant’s 





BAD AIr,---....- ee he 






BAD Cookery in Hotels, - - - 
BAD Habits of Hurried Eating, 


produce headaches, indigestion, and irrita- 
le stomachs, a state of affairs which calls 
for prompt regulation. 

eep Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient in your 
satchel, where you can get it 
readily. It will save you many 
a call on the doctor, 

Nearly all the traveli 
Sa'esmen in the Unit 
States and Canada—and all 
other regular and habitual 
travelers—carry with 
them this great remedy. 


* IT IS FOR SALE BY 
ALL DRUCCISTsS. 












Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& Sr. Paut Ratiway, with choice of 
routes via Omaha or Kansas Citv in going 
and returning. Special Excursion tes 
will be made from San Francisco to all 
points of interest in California, and to 
Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. 

The people of California are prepared to 
give their guests a warm welcome, and this 
trip will be the event of a life-time. 

If you are desirous of securing informa- 
tion relative to the journey, please address, 
for particulars, A. V. H. Carpenter, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., 
or E. F. Richardson, General Agent Pass’r 
Dept., 381 Broadway New York City. 








Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 








Teachers wishing to find their true 
sphere at as early a date as possible will—if 
they are progressive and enterprising—seek 
the best channels of communication with 
their profession. Such teachers, have 
many of them, had experience of the effi- 
cient methods of the Union Teachers’ 
Agency of 16 Astor place, New York, of 
which Mr, W. D. Kerr is the able manager 
and are familiar with its remarkable suc- 
cess in supplying good teachers with 
positions and securing for good schools 
competent instructors. Those who have 
not done business with this agency will do 


well to send a stamp for its manual and 
blanks, , 


There are few books which a thinking 
mind can more heartily and unreservedly 
endorse than Johnson’s Universal Cyclo- 
ne, which is a whole library of universal 

nowledge from the pens of the ablest 
scholars in America and Europe. No 
father can give to his child at school or his 
son or daughter just — arena of 
life anything that will of more 
permanent benefit. It is an education 
supplementary to that of the schools. It 
is accepted as high authority in our lead- 
ing colleges. It is not for the few, but 
for all. It has just been thoroughly re- 
vised at a cost of over 60,000 and three 
years’ labor by forty editors, and over 
2,000 renowned contributors. It is in 
eight convenient sized volumes. Those 
desiring particulars and terms will do 
well to address Messrs. A. J. Johnson & 
Co., 11 Great Jones St., New York. 


Do you know about the school your son 
or daughter attends? Is it equipping them 
to hold their own in the rapid rush of liv- 
ing nowadays, and to come? Old methods 
were good, no doubt, but times have 
changed, and = schools change 
with them. ey ask: ‘* What knowl- 
edge, gained at school, proves in after life 
of the greatest utility?” They answer : 
‘* That which enables one to use and write 
good English with ease, accuracy, and ele- 
gance.” To impart this is a difficult 
task. They find they can best do it by 
= a typewriter. 

? Itadds an unwonted charm to the 

unwelcome task of “ writing a composi- 
tion.” Its use makes the mechanical part 
of composition pleasant. It rouses the 
pupil’s energy, and makes him a co-lab- 
orer with his teacher in the work of his 
education. The mind and muscles, work- 
ing together, secure a more complete 
trainitig for each other, than would be 
possible if either worked alone. 
How? By daily exercise in its use in the 
school-room. By making it the means of 
illustrating forms of business use. The 
product is so like the printed page, errors 
are more easily discovered and pointed 
out. The pupil instinctively attends to 
the rules of form, paragraphing, punctua- 
tion, etc., from the sample set before him. 
Hadn’t you better see. that your child- 
ren get this training? Experience, obser- 
vation, and a wide questioning of distin- 
guished educators has shown that the in- 
troduction of the typewriter into schools, 
has been of great practical utility. Best 
of all, skill in the use of the typewriter 
affords a means of livelihood, and opens 
the way to higher and more trustworthy 
business positions. 

What it costs, how it works, fully ex- 
plained on application. We shall be 
pleased to send an illustrated pamphlet to 
any address of persons interested. Always 
glad to answer questions or to receive visi- 
tors. We guarantee the superiority of 
our machines, and to give to all purchas- 
ers the right to return them unbrcken at 
any time within 30 days, C. O. D., for full 


price paid, if not absolutely satisfacto: 
in every respect. Wyckoff, Seamans 
Benedict, Proprietors ington Stan- 


dard Typewri 
Chicago. 


, 196 La Salle Street, 


Those schools and seminaries where 
attention is given to chemical experiments 
will want to know where to look for the 
best and purest material; and will like to 
be reminded that Messrs, Eimer & Amend, 
of 211 Third Avenue, New York, Import- 
ers and Manufacturers of Chemical Appa- 
ratus, and Chemically pure Chemicals, 
make a point of supplyin to Chemists, 
Colleges, Schools and Laboratories, the 





best goods at the lowest prices. Bunsen’s 
ers and Combustion are also 
a specialty in manufacture, 





Never before has there been 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
so many calls for first-class 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1888. s':tor"'cuia'cntin css 


We have been called upon to recommend teachers for schools in the East, West, and South. The jn- 
dications are, that aoe’ teachers are to be in great demand and that better salaries are to be paid 
those who wish to make teaching their life-work. Among the vacancies on our books are the following: 
Superintendencies . Schools—1 $2,000 position in the East; 1 $2,000 position in the West; and 2 
$2,000 positions in the Middle States. y 
ntendencies—L1, salary from $1,500 to $2,000; 36, $1,200 to $1,500; 60, $1,000 to $1,200; 50, 


to $1,000. 
Principalships—75, sal from $600 to ; 40, $400 to $600; 13 Ward, $600 to $1,200. 
Hi h School Principals —1, shinny $2.00; 3, from $1,500 to $2,000; 4, 1,200 to $1,500; 8, $1,000 
to $1,200; 15, $800 to $1,000; 16, $600 to > 8, $500 to ; 7, below $500. 
= @rades—10 places paying $100 nd over ; 16, $500 to $700; 40, $500. 
Grammar Gra ng and over ; ; 40, 3 " 3 
Intermediate and Primary Grades -16 places, salaries above $700 ; 34, from $500 to $700: 72, 
d 4 

yee ty iona—12 College Presidencies fur men ; 5 Princi ips for ladies ; 2 Greek Professor. 
ships, one $1,800 and one $1,500; 16 Latin Professorships, to $4,000; 12 Modern Lan- 
guage yeettescathiee, $500 to $1,400; 8 Mathematica: Professorships, to $2, 000; 6 Literature Pru- 
sassranape, 2 $1,000 ; 14 


hemistry and Physics Professors 600 to $2,000; 4 Biology Pro- 
fessors! to $2,000; I Political Economy Professorship, Beebo: 1 Agricultural Professor- 
P, 


e have also a large number of Academy positions ; several positions for teachers of art in pri- 
vate schools; teachers of drawing in public schools; teachers of vocal music in public schools; 
teachers of kindergarden methods; several partners wanted who can furnish from $1,000 to $2,300; 
uite a number of institutions for sale in New York, Indiana, Michigan, Llinois, lowa, and the 
uthern States. In fact, we have some position for almost any teacher who may write us. Among 
the thousands of vacancies now on our books and the great number coming in every day, we can 
certainly fit you, and shall be pleased to write you of our terms and work. Send postal for circulars, 
or better, write us fully in regard to your qualifications and just what you wish. Address 
ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ills. 


. § New York City: 234 Broadway. 
Branches: | 3°Ypau) Minn: German American Bank Building. 


DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION ? 


Register now. We want several hundred skilled teachers for all parts of the Union. 
Pror. J. F. Derr, Principal High School, Tamaqua, Pa., says: ‘I consider the 
Pa. Educational Bureau an aid to teachers that can not be over valued. Having be- 
longed to it only for a short time, I was through its influence, elected to an ex- 
cellent position.” Send for circulars. 

PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


ALLENTOWN, PA, 





L. B. LANDIS, 


Union Teacuers’ /Acency. 


Supplies Schools with Teachers Teachers with Positions. Send stamp for Manual and blanks, 
ESTABLISHED 1880. W. D. KERR, 16 Astor PLace, NEW YORK. 


wes EXcy 
A 4¥@,, 
Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ans, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
hes. 














AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency.| wo™ 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famulies, su- 
perior Professors, Prir cipals, Assistants, Tutors, | 
and Governesses for every department of ins: ruc- | 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call | 





or | Son eee d Cashiers ya Pree _ 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, anes (frs.) A. D. CULVER, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 329 Fifth Ave., N. \% 


23 Union Square, New York 


FoR REGISTRATION. Leachers’ Agency 


BEST FACILITIES 
N0 FE EFFICIENT SERVICE, OF RELIABLE 

LARGE BUSINESS, | American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
not tn collecting advance fees, but in providing com- | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
petent Teachers with Positions. leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
VACANCIES of choice schools carefully recommended to 

rents. Selling and renting of school property 

ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Lest 
best. Form for stamp. B. B. AVERY references furnished. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. Uth., N. ¥. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 











THE 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Qe an TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’88. Oldest ‘and best known in U. 8. 
Form and Particulars for Stamp Speneees, 2008, 

e 7 East 141TH Stkeet, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO.,, 


MANAGERS, : , 
ALBANY, N.Y BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“gto” BOSTON. 3 Meta 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 





508 BROADWAY, 


THE VAUGHN TEACHERS’ REST, 


at Tompkins Cove, near West Point, N. Y., will | 

open June 2. 1888. Application may be made 

morning and evening at the Directory of; For larger salaries, or change of location 

the Young Women’s Christian Association. 7| address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 

East 15th Street. Btate Street, Chicago, fll, Orville Brewer, 
anager. 














Miss Adele Rankin, Elocutionist and Public 

Reader, teaches pupils to use their voices with- 

out rasping the throat, and makes a specialty TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. , 

of Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Intelli PRs if | py Fangs 4 aud colnans thet moot 

“ae her mag Heroic Pathetic and Humorous requested us s to select good Sadia and | pro- 

Reci ons, essors for m tor September. Our calls for 

teachers are all direct from employers. New va- 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal Lake Erie Semi-| Cancies are coming in daily. Send at once for 

nary, Painesville, Ohio, says: “ Miss Rankin is an | circulars and note our plan of work. Mention 

enthusiastic and conscientious teacher, possessing | TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Address . 

not only a a, of the principles of voice Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


culture, but also power of inspiring her 
pupils to do good work.’ ‘THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,” 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


Address P. 0. Box 234, Jamaica, Long Island. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° “Sostisums or 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as wich be learned oDarwpe Cont and ae inttully in one ear.’’—MILTON. Joh 1 

Cesar, Horace, Cicero, : uvena wv lomer’s St. n, ane 
Xen "8 Anabasis, each to teachers, 1.80. - ates, ed 








ark’s Practical and essive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to ail other systems. ice to T $1.10. 
i Somers Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
‘anesca’s Series, etc. 





2 Sample page: of Interlinears j1ce. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publicatio 
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UNCOVERED. 2:2: wanes 


age stamps ; you will then receive great numbers of pictures, cards, 
catalogues, , books, sample works of art, circulars, magazines, pa- 
pee . general samples, etc., etc., UNCOVERING to you the great broad 
of the great employment "and agency business. Those whose 
names are in this Directory often receive that which if purchased, 
would cost $20 or $90 cash. Thousands of men and women make 
ge sums of money in the agency —— Tens of millions of 
a worth of goods are yearly sold through agents. This Direc- 
‘ory is t and used by the leading publishers, booksellers, 
ehiey dea io ae and manufacturers of the United States 
and Europe. It is regarded as the standard Agents Directory of the 
world and is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names appear 
m it. Those whose names are in it will keep posted on al! the new 
money making things that come out, while Tierature will flow to 
them ina steady stream. The great bargains of the most reliable 
firms will be put before all. Agents make money in their own local- 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Some agents make 
over ten thousand dollars a year. All depends on what the agent has 
to sell. Few there are who Know all about the business of those who 
em loy rage those who have Ahis information make big money 
ly ; those whose names are in this Directory get this information 
FREE haw complete. This Directory is used by al) first-class firms, 
all over the world, who employ agents. Over 1,000 such firms use it. 
Your name in this Wirectory will bring ze. 7 Pp aaiematien and 





punt Log t your name and ad- 


b~ value ; thousands will aw * to profitable work, 
FORTUNE. Reader, the — Dest, cma t Investment = cap 
make, is to have your name and ‘8s printed in this directory, 


Address, AMERICAN AGENTS’ Dabosent. Augusta, Maine, 





ScHOOL TEACHERS. 


Members of the National Educational! Associ- 
ation should bear in mind the fact in connection 
with ti cisco meeting, that the 

UNION PACIFIC, 
“THE OVERLAND ROUTE,” 
From Council Bluffs, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, 

Runs through cars, without change, 

through Nebraska, Ronee, Colorado, Wyom i, 
tah, Nevada, and California, offering the 
greatest attractions to the tourist. 


THOSE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP TO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEXT JULY, TO ATTEND THE 


Annual Convention of the National Edu- 
cational Association. 


should not forget that this line will make them 
Greatly Reduced Rates 
for the occasion. They should also remember 
that it is 


THE FAVORITE ROUTE 
to the Pacific Coen, peientpaty in summer; 
s 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A FAST TRAIN 
TO BAN FRANCISCO, 
and this train, 


“THE OVERLAND FLYER,” 
Saves one day in time 
Between Council Bluffs and the Pacific Coast. 


It also gives to school teachers selecting this 
line the privil ot a detour without extra ex- 
yense to Idaho Springs, Colorado, also to Garfield 
teach on the Great Salt Lake, “The Dead Sea of 
America,” near Salt Lake City; Utah, the head- 
quarters of the Mormon church, where the finest 
bathing in the world can be er oyed. This is the 
only real sand beach on Salt e. An excursion 
ticket over the Union Pacific Railway will carry 
the traveller through more attractive territory 
and a greater number of large cities than a ticket 
over any any other line to the Pacific Coast. 
Teachers desirous of returning via Portland 
can go from San Francisco to Po Jand, either via 
boat (O. R. & N. Co.) or overland, via “The Mount 
Shasta Route,” going from Portland east via the 
O. R. & N. Co. and “Oregon Short Line,” with 
choice of rail or boat ride on the Columbia River 
between Portland and The Dallas. Thence was 
Oregon, tay es Territory and Idaho, passi 
near the Great Shoshone Falls of the Snake River 
(forty-tive feet higher than Niagara), and Soda 
Springs, “the Sanitarium of the West.’ They 
can also pass through and visit Denver, the “Queen 
City ” of Pthe mountains and the capital of Colo- 
rado, the Centennial State. 
For information regarding rates, routes, daily 
excursions, etc., apply to 


Thos, L. Kimball, E. L. Lomax, J. 8, Tebbets, 
Act’g Gen’! Mer. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


A. G. P.& T. A. G.P-&T.A 





Conventional * Monon”’ Resolutions. 

Whereas: The Monon Route being the Con- 
NECTING LINK Of PULLMAN TRAVEL between the 
Northwestern ‘peel Resorts, and the Winter 
Cities of Florida 

And ” Its triple train service consist- 
ing of Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Chair Cars 
between Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and 
Louisville is unsur : then— 

Resolved: t before starting on a jour- 
ney itis Goop Po icy to correspond with E. O. 
McCormick, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago. 





Yor can live at home and make more money at work for us 
= mee else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ugusta. Maine. 


O81 TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


C ISEASES 
cured by + 


Curicu RA 
Remedies. 


FoR: CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 
the skin of children and infants and 
Janta torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
se diseases of the skin, scalp and blood. with 
{oss of hair, from infancy to old age, the Cutz 
Remepres are infallible. 

CuTICURA, he greats Skin Cure, and Curicu 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, 
and CurrcurRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, ar cure every form of skin and 

lood d from } les to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. “rie, CuricurA, 50c.; SOAP. 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. a, —- 35, the Borsan 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co N, MASs. 

nd for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ea Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and gg 
utified by CUTICURA SOAP. aed 


Krpney_ Pars, Backache and Weakness 


cured by CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 


taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 

















WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
hoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


NEW CATALOGUES 
JUST OUT. 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 








('REAT AMERICA 





lyoutft vkER Terus FREER. Address, TRUE & Co., Ai 









beautiful 
rated 


P. O. Box 289. 


COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


ts ever offered. Now's your ys to uy 
reatest inducemen Be get P 


TEAS and COFFEES, apd secure 


Galt, Band os. Mom Beee Gene Tea Se or Handsome 


dd Moss Rose Dinner Set, or G CR 


Decorated Pottee Bet Set, oor White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 
Hanging Lamp, or oe or Webster's a Dictionary. 


mapa THE GREAT WF AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


“What's the matter with dinner, 
Bridget?” demanded the head of the 
house as he came home hungry and tired ; 
** isn’t it ready ?” 

‘No, sorr,” replied Bridget ; ‘‘ the mis- 
thress hasn’t got back from the cookin’ 
school yit.” 


* Are you going to have your son stay 
on the farm, or will he follow one of the 


rofessions, Mr. Hayman?” **T reckon 
he'll foller a profession.” ‘‘ Does that 
seem to be his natural bent?” ‘* Waal, 


you'd think so if you'd seen him foller the 
deestrict school ma’am around.” 


** Got a cold, Hyson,” inquired Mr.Orrice 
Root of young Hyson, the other day: 
**tell you what will stop it in five min- 
utes”—— But Hyson interrupted him. 

**T had a cold,” he said, “ the beginning 
of the week. What I've got now is a five 
minute cure that a fellow gave me on 
Monday. Looks like a cure, though, don’t 
it?’ 

Yellowstone National Park. 

The teachers of the United States, in con- 
nection with their annual meeting July 
17th to 20th at San F¥ancisco, will be 
offered the grandest excursion imaginable, 
and at rates extremely Jow considerin, 
the long distances tu be traveled, whic 
will average,west of the Missouri river and 
St. Paul, nearly 5,000 miles. 

It is the genéral feeling amon, hm 
Ey that while the west-boun 

y be made via Kansas City, Council 
Bluffs, Atchison, or Pacific Junction, and 
any one of the southern trans-continental 
lines, the return trip must be made by the 
great Yellowstone Park and dining car 
route—the ol Northern Pacific rail- 
road, the liowstone Park being the 
point toward which all eyes are directed. 

The recent completion of the all-rail route 
between San neisco and Portland, 
Ore., called the ‘‘ Shasta line,” as well as 
the completion of the cascade division of 
the Northern Pacific from Tacoma to Pasco, 
the point of junction with the older route 
along the Columbia river, will make this 
the favorite line for the return trip. 

Teachers en route to the meeting should 
see for themselves, that the return portion 
of the trans-continental excursion ticket, 
which will be issued them at St. Louis, 
New Orleans, or some one of the Missouri 
river points named above, reads for the re- 
turn trip via Portland, Ore., and the 
Northern Pacific railroad. 

The side trip from Tacoma to Sitka, 
Alaska, is one of the principal attractions 
possessed by this route. 


Little Emily : ‘‘ Do you like coffee, Mr. 
Watkins?” 

Old Mr. Watkins : ‘‘ Certainly, dear.” 

Little Emily : “‘ Well, you make such a 
noise swallowing it, I thought perhaps it 
hurt you. Does it?” 


There are few things in life more touch- 
ing than the umbrella of an average citi- 
zen in an art gallery. 


IMPORTANT. 


When bg Be York City, save Baggs 
Express and rriage Hire, and stop at the 
— Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centra) 


aes seateendy Pvt nished Rooms at $1 and 

upueres per day, European plan, Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse crs, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c hotel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. wees SOOTHING ave ith should al- 
ways sed for CHILDREN THING. it 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTESS the GUMS, alla " 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST RE 

KDY FOR DIARRACRA. 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 


Omaha expects to build a corn palace 
next fall that will be one of the wonders 
of the world. It is not stated how many 
achers it will cover, or who will foot the 


is referred to. 


A ween had her picture, with others, 
in a per under the heading, 
** Labor’s on Fensale Cohorts,” and remarking 
hysterically that she had never been a 
cohort in Sor life, took to her bed and 
didn’t rise for three weeks. 


You Can’t Read This 


without wishing to investigate, if you are 
wise. Send your address to Hallett’ & Co. 

Portland, Maine, and you will receive, free, 
full information about work that you can 
do, and live at home, wherever you are 
located, at which you can earn from $5 to 
#25 and. upwards y. Some have earned 


over$50 inaday, Capital not required; you 
are searted free. All is new. SEXES ; 
all ages. Snug little fortunes await all 


workers. 





bill. But perhaps another variety of corn | —* 


Constipation 


Demands prompt treatment.’ The re- 
sults of neglect may be serious. Avoid 
all harsh and drastic purgatives, the 
tendency of which is to weaken the 
bowels. The best remedy is Ayer’s 
Pills. Being purely vegetable, their 
action is prompt and their effect always 
beneficial. They are an admirable 
Liver and After-dinner pill, and every- 
where endorsed by the profession. 

“ Ayer’s Pills are highly and univer- 
sally spoken of by the people about 
here. make daily use of them in my 
practice.””— Dr. I. E. Fowler, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

“TI can recommend Ayer’s Pills above 
all others, having long proved their 
value as a cathartic for myself and 
family.’ — J. T. Hess, Leithsville, Pa. 

“For several years Ayer’s Pills have 
been used in my family. We find them 
an 


Effective Remedy 


for constipation and indigestion, and 
are never without them in the house.” 
— Moses Grenier, Lowell, Mass. 

“TI have used Ayer’s Pills, for liver 
troubles and indigestion, during many 
years, and have always found them “m 
prompt and efficient in their action. 

N. Smith, Utica, N. Y. 

“T suffered from constipation which 
assumed such an obstinate form that I 
feared it would cause a stoppage of the 


bowels. Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills ef- 
fected a complete cure.””"—D. Burke, 
Saco, Me. 


“T have used Ayer’s Pills for the past 
thirty years and consider them an in- 
valuable family medicine. I know of 
no better remedy for liver troubles, 
and have always found them a prompt 
cure for dyspepsia.’’— James Quinn, 90 
Middle st., Hartford, Conn. 

‘Having been troubled with costive- 
ness, which seems inevitable with per- 
sons of sedentary habits, I have tried 
Ayer’s Pills, hoping for relief. I am 

lad to say that they have served me 

tter than any other medicine. I 
arrive at this conclusion only after a 
faithful trial of their merits.” — Samuel 
T. Jones, Oak st., Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


& PREPARED BY 





Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 
Pecr's Patent Improvep CusH- 
IONED Ean DaumMs Perfectly Ree 
store the Llearing, whether Jeaf. 
ness is caused by colds, fevers or m 
, Juries to the najucal drums. Invisible, 
comfortable, always in pacten. -_ 
sic, conversation, whis 
tinctly. Write to FI TS Ox nob 
| ae cor, oor ae St. hi AG i or 
book of proofs F 








K AGENTS WANTED FoR 


MY §) STORY | OF THE WAR 


y Mary A. Livermore 


Her a: Field am # = re, \goer’ se Ex 
enee as Field an oapt 
Womanly or “ Heavenly’ mS of ihe War, its Prien is and 
Shadows “as a woman saw them.” right, Pure, and Good, 
full of “ laughter and tears,” ot Thsittine interest and touc “ad 
athos, it sells at sight to all. Splendid Steel-Plates. an 

lamous old Battle: ak fo nehly OT eee in exact sac-simile 
bel ng len and Women Agents #1 00 to 
e2 A Distance no hindra for 
we Pa; Fret ights and bxtra Terms. Write for circulars to 
a bow Kot 


WORTH PON & O8., Martiord, Cona. * 
INK beetack VIOLETs 
PINK] RED | GREEN | 


‘ou can make it youreelf without the slightest a 
and at a savin of 200 yer cent. wi . 8) 
Not 3 POWD RS, eich = gis several quarts of 

he best = in the world. age of either color 25 


8 rh 











ake Merchants, and wee Book Manufacturers. 
Full information ae cireular, free by mail. 








Yia'eals hrs feet, Boston, ass., 0:8.) 4 | 


— 





PHOTOGRAPHS. ,2s"s 
+ ing fine photo- 
graphs of California Scenery, will please 
address me for a catalogue free. I send 
them all over the world. 
Ww. EK. VICKERY, 
108 GranT AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Coapes and Tin for Churchee, 

re Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL’. 
LERANTED. Catal Catalogue sent Free. ( 

VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinastl. U. 


2 age publishers of the ScHooL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who fe oes take it, and whe woos 
be likely to be interested, are sen 

that they may send them specimen copies, 
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Volume VII. 


It should be read by teachers 
University. 


Mailed, post paid, on receipt of price $1.50, Send for full descriptive circulars of the series. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


International Education Series. 
Edit:d by W. T, HARRIS, LL.D. 


THE SENSES AND T: 


(Part |. of “ The Mind of the Child.” 


By W. Preyer, Professor of Physiology in Jena. Translated from the o 
German by H. W. Brown, Teacher in the State Normal School at Worcester, 
“Among all P ise nearly fourscore studies of young children 

often thoroughly scientific Stpervess, this work of Preyer’s is the 

~~ even of older children, as the best eee of the 
inductive method applied to the study of child-psychology.""—G. Stanley Hall, Johns 
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inted by careful em: irical aa 
and on the whole the best. 


Hopkins 


BARDEEN’S RHETORICAL WORKS. 


A Zomplets Rhetori 
aa orter C 


From Principal Reginald H. Coe, 

I feel it will be a satisfaction 
my personal obligation for Bardeen’s “ 
a great source of enjoyment. 


PRIMARY LESSONS 


~ rt 4 
ourse in Rhetoric. Practical. For the Class. 
utlines of Sentence Making. A Brief Coursein Composition. - 


or me me to express 
‘Complete Rhetoric.” 
Its wealth of excellent and how illustrations is 
class work, and, as compared with the works with which I am familiar, is refreshi 


IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 


may» - - 


ile Ne $1. - 


Collegiate Seminary, N.Y. 
‘ou by I have long intended and desired, 
m not only a great help, but 
most helpful in 
ing. 


By W. H. 


MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 30 cts. 
From Prof. 8. H. Albro, A.M., of Orange County, N. Y. 


“We wee 


, see clearly in our work the distinction between 
the science. 


learning 
We want the t Lent oe 


language oo preauenes. ; between the art “Se 

ad ty this d bin on and put it into practice. to see one occasionally. [ fears 
seen nothing of late that has ae more than Vinx ELL’S S PRIMARY L ON 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. I advise 


every teacher to get such a book as that: a? will find 


> eke 5 a book of map we LESSONS. 
and helpful.” 


it suggestive 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED—A UNIQUE WORK, 


Smith’s Elements of English 


By M. W. SMITH, A, M., 


;’’ Teacher 0) 
igh School, Gineinnati, 


ration for the Study of English Literature, embracing a Review of Ety- 
ntials of English Grammar and Composition ; Elementary Rhetoric and 


Author of “Studies in Erde Literature 


A Pre 
mology ; 


Criticism. 12mo, Cloth, 232 Pages. 


Sample Copy and Introductioy Price, 60 Cents. 


Teachers will Pe this volume a veritable or of valuable and interesting 
they have heretofore been comp: 
from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


information, whic 


[Brees Literature, Hughes 


“l to collect for their pupils’ use 





Its 


Our Language: 





Philology in Harvard University. 


Complete n one volume, Price 72 cents. 
and 54 cents, This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
‘the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 


General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


GorDON A. SOUTHWORTH, Master of the Pres- 
cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F, B. GoppARD, Formerly Instructor in 


Use and Structure Taught by Practice 
and Example. 


Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 


SANBORN, Publishers, 
743 Broadway, New York. 





ALLEN’S COMPO 


Numbers 


HOW TO THINK as» 


SITION BOOKS. 


1 and 2, 


WHAT TO WRITE. 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PUPILS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 
ese books contain outlines for Composition Work, — for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks for 


Writies Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CoO., 


Send postage stamps for samples to 
Publishers, 


18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





sd oe UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDLIA isa 

whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 


volumes. No father can give to his child at | mar 


school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


proving. Books, Drawing Models 
and Artists’ Mater 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANG'S BRAWING MODELS, 
Th to DELS hav ooem pecially designed ed fo he 
ere ave D 8) es) ‘or t 
teaching of Form and Dra in Primary a 1 
Schools. They consist of 
inacarefully graded seri 
for accuracy and 


the greatest regard auty, 
ae at a = ble prices. 


hey have 


eteme cities of the weg a 
on abso fuel SSeeoenactae to the correct teac 
= orm ane wing inevery stage, and An 
e outset 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
78 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





A NEW BOOK! 
“The Virtues and their Reasons. A 
System of Ethics for Society 
and Schools.” 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. Address. 
GEO, SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il., 





HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 
Dest. tBone pentent Mastaationss cheapest books. 
— of teacher or parent. First 
a eiess nd, 3 ote. ; Third, 40 cts. 
Fourth’ 50 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


5& Somerset St,. Boston, 





“It is one of the best books for class instruction now before the 
My experience of upwards of fourteen years in teaching 
Psychology to Senior classes in Normal School and College, has 
prepared me to value your book, and to predict its wide approval! 
by other teachers.”—Pres. J. 0. Greenough, Massachussetts Agri- 


public. 


cultural College, Amherst, Mass, 


JANES’ PSYCHOLOGY. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


“It is at once 
the literature of 
wearisome ex 


the practical req 
line 


oa be Saves larger and more amb 
nts of young pu: 

manual "Yor the convenience of noe 
under similar embarrassments.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


an introduction to the science and an epitome ot 
the subject. The author has poveioney had much 

nce in the class-room, and on iring of suc- 
tious works to 
prepared this out- 
who are laboring 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





MANUAL OF HOME-MADE APPARATUS 


with special reference to PHYSIOLOGY and PHYSICS in lower grades, very fully ttlustrated by drawings, and containing such careful directions for the construction 
of one’s own apparatus that those wholly without laboratory experience may attain a good degree of success in this department of manual training which is arousing so 


much interest at present. 


Eighty pages. Price forty cents. Sent by mail on receipt of twenty two-cent postage stamps. 
JOHN F. 


WOODHULL, 


Address 
NEW PALTZ, ULSTER CoO., 


N. YY. 





MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


Children's School Songs tar*ce2"cr 


3 oe per dozen) contains easy Elements, and 
good songs, many * them — 5 Songs 

A good Primary Schoo 

tiou to the new — > are nok old favor- 

Wood yore “If ever 


of Youth, ” “Q say, busy Bee,” “Out in a beau- 
tiful Field.” Send for pecimen Pages. 


United Voices 1 oiin iimerson'y Newent ead 


k, showin most ex- 
~~ hy = oa p ~ Bony and arra ig; with new 
and pleasing songs. 


Children’s Diadem {= -c."ss'per‘acsens 


nin, pe of ti 


Aube? recen 
tunes. 
tor se ect Schools and 
actin ings, ( (40 cts., 


Voices o| Of Praise Praise octs. 


tits the. on he y 4; ad. like dignified, 
brilliant and wide-awake music. are 


L $1.) A haa and Tune Book for 
all damus Seminaries = Coll: ges. 
tter and Kendrick of Vassar. 


Send for Specimen Copies (at Retail Price), 
or Specimen Pages, Free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. Hi. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Very sweet hymns 





l EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
muuicating with alvertisers. 





BOOKS 
PREPARATION 


By John Wiley & Sons, New York. 
A Text-Book for Agricultural Colleges. 
1. Rock and Soils. 


A treatin on the Chemistry of Geol it 
formations and Soil Composition. H. 
a Ph.D., Professor of ¢ Che a 


Fetes tA ba special College of Agriculture, Japan. 


by An Elemen Course of Descri 
tive Somereniag vs 


A Solomon Woolf, A.M., Professor of Geometry 
and Drawing 


h College Ciby of New York, 8vo, 
III. Microscopical oat iograph of 
Pat ae and Roc dit 


| RS busch, rome by Joseph 

I Haines, United States Geological wae: we: 
Vol. I.—Minerals. With many fine 

Meetretions 8vo, cloth. 


IV. Differential Equations. 
Taina sad Specially pared wi' 
reference to a Post-Graduate Contes. By Pr 9 
Ww. Ww. Tota. 8vo, cloth, 


V. A Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 


guage. 
With copious A: W. H, Green, 
D.D., Professor Prinnaton Theologian) Samia” 


New stereotype edi thoroug! vised 
ary. Now suronyye elias, Sree aioe 


KINDERGARTE 


SCHERM an & CO., 


AND SCHUOL } 
wn. 





First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 


‘It makes the teaching of Bementery Science 
ssible in The Common School.”’ 
*,*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
pplication. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


** Collier’s Histories,” 








AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue willbesent free 2s 
dress and couiains a —_ 2 pro St Books 
suitable for Supplementa 














CHRISTOPHER SOW-R CO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA'™, SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathernatical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8)stem of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





EACHERS’ 800KS. 


Y 

EACHERS’ RICES 
Po 84 page Also catalogue 
ve cata- of 1000 Best books 

ree if you for School Libra- 
mention this paper. ries; heavy dis- 
d ee Y i largest counts. Buy of us. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 





25 Clinton Place, N. ¥. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 





